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EDITORIAL 


| This closing issue of Volume 4 has the 
#4 honor of presenting articles by several elder 
statesmen in the field of comparative educa- 
. Workers currently in the discipline, as 
deed our whole rushed civilization, do not 
e enough use of their wisdom and ex- 
ience. Their writings, if we were to read 
‘them, contain most of the ideas which we 
pw try to discover. Their teachings, if 
were remembered and heeded, remain 
antainheads of ever renewed inspiration. 
ComparATivE Epucation Review wel- 
gomes its first article by Dr. I. L. Kandel. 
Dr. Kandel celebrated his eightieth birth- 
gay in January, an occasion which brought 
fo him the warm thoughts of his many well- 
ishers. Dr. Kandel spent the year 1957-58 
Turkey, and traveled to Africa in July 
Mig6o for the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Jniversity of Natal. His Comparative Edu- 
pation and his many other writings remain 
ppical today. His latest book, a biography 
if William Chandler Bagley, is in press. He 
w lives in Westport, Connecticut. 
ictenarees Epucation Review is happy 
announce the accession to its Board of 
ditors of Dr. Friedrich Schneider whose 
appears in this issue. Professor 
hneider is Ordinarius in Pedagogy at the 
iversity of Munich and author of several 
poks, notably the Triebkrafte der Padago- 
ik der Volker. His latest book, Europaische 
wiebung, is reviewed in this issue. Dr. 
thneider founded the International Review 
‘Education in 1930. His eightieth birthday 
ill be celebrated in October. 
Dr. Nicholas Hans, whose comparative 
ficle is published in this issue, contributed 
fviously two articles in February and 
tober 1958. For many years Reader in 
aparative Education at King’s College, 
sity of London, he has just com- 
Hed a manuscript on the Diffusion of 
pledge in the 18th Century. He lives in 
indon, and will shortly go to Florence to 
y the private archives of Count G. 
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Fabbroni which contains letters from Frank- 
lin, Jefferson, and some European leaders. 

Dr. Robert Ulich, who reviews Dr. 
Schneider’s book, contributed articles to 
the Review in October 1957 and February 
1960. Dr. Ulich became James Bryant Co- 
nant Professor Emeritus of Education at 
Harvard University in 1960. His Education 
of Nations has just been published by Har- 
vard University Press. Dr. Ulich now lives 
in Wellesley and is working on a book on 
History of Christian Religious Education. 

The first three articles in the Symposium 
on Higher Education were read as papers 
at the Eastern Regional Conference of the 
Comparative Education Society held at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, on 
April 27, 1960. Comparative Education 
would like to claim Dr. Karl W. Bigelow, 
who compares Dr. Hu’s and Dr. Juviler’s 
articles, and Dr. Robert J. Havighurst, who 
contributes an additional comparative ar- 
ticle, as distinguished senior members of 
the field. Dr. Bigelow, whose other inter- 
ests are in Higher Education, is American 
Editor of the International Review of Educa- 
tion and an expert on Africa and UNESCO. 
Dr. Havighurst, whose other work has been 
in Social Science and Education, has spe- 
cialized in Latin America, especially Brazil, 
and has also written on USSR. 

The area studies by Dr. Krueger and 
Mrs. Eilenberg complete this issue. A letter 
to the editor on the subject of moral edu- 
cation in Japan can be found on page 146. 
The bibliographical notices are on pages 
148, 168, and 182. 

The Comparative Education Society’s An- 
nual Meeting will be held in Chicago on 
February 23, again in conjunction with the 
Mid-Western Regional meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The Society’s Field 
Study in North West Europe will take place 
between August 13 and September 16 and 
will encompass Denmark, Germany, Hol- 
land, and Belgium. G. Z. F. B. 
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COMPARATIVE EDUCATION AND 
UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES: 
A NEW DIMENSION 


I. L. KANDEL 


There is today no more challenging field of 
activity in education than that of extending its 
provisions to parts of the world which are 
gradually being drawn within the influence 
of Western civilization. This does not mean 
either that the peoples concerned have not 
had some type of education of their own or 
that the powers concerned in their welfare have 
not already organized systems of education 
for them. Generally, however, the type of 
education that indigenous peoples have them- 
selves developed from time immemorial is no 
longer adapted to promote their survival once 
they come into contact with modern civiliza- 
tion, while the educational systems devised for 
them have been nothing more than transplan- 
tations of systems which have been developed 
under entirely different conditions and imposed 
without reference to the needs of the people 
concerned. 


I make no apology for quoting this para- 
graph from the Introduction which I wrote 
to a volume of the Educational Yearbook 
of the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, three dec- 
ades ago. The volume, devoted to articles 
on education in colonial dependencies, was 
published at a time when there appeared 
to be considerable concern about the sub- 
ject. Education in the Philippine Islands 
and in Puerto Rico had been surveyed and 
reported on by a staff under the direction 
of Paul Monroe of the International Insti- 
tute of Teachers College. In 1929 an Ad- 
visory Committee on Education in the Col- 
onies was organized to advise the British 
Colonial Office. Education in the French 
colonies was discussed at a conference ar- 
ranged in connection with the French Co- 
lonial Exhibition which was held in Paris 
iN 1931. 
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The general feeling at that time was that 
education in colonial dependencies was un- 
satisfactory because it was organized on 
principles and practices of the respective 
suzerain powers, and ignored both the needs 
and the environments of the indigenous 
peoples concerned. The tendency on the 
whole had been to assimilate colonial edy- 
cation to that developed under conditions 
of Western civilization. The surveys of 
education in the Philippine Islands and in 
Puerto Rico indicated that the institution 
most prized by the American people had 
not met with success when transplanted to 
countries with cultural backgrounds and 
conditions different from the American. 

The conclusion reached at the various 
conferences held on the subject under dis 
cussion was that education was not likely 
to succeed where the aim was to assimilate 
indigenous cultures to those of Westem 
peoples. Such a practice was bound to fail 
at the primary level, even though an in 
spector could quote with pride the answer 
of a child in one of the colonies that 
“France is like a mother to me,” when 
asked what France meant to him. At the 
secondary level, the well-intentioned intro- 
duction of European types of academic 
education may have helped to provide a 
supply of clerical and lower administrative 
manpower. In the end, however, there was 
cultivated the notion that secondary educt 
tion was a passport to black-coat or white- 
collar jobs and so a release from manual 
labor. This was well illustrated by the Af 
rican student who was unable to secure 4 
scholarship to finance attendance at sum- 
mer school and to whom it was suggested 
that he work like American students © 
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earn money to see him through. He drew 
himself up and said that where he came 
from people like him did not work. The 
provision of higher educational opportu- 
nities was generally scanty, but in India 
where they were available there was always 
present the danger of producing an edu- 
cated and discontented proletariate of 
“passed” as well as of “failed B.A.’s.” 

The realization that the practice of as- 
similation was unsound led to a movement 
to find a solution in adaptation. This idea 
undoubtedly had much to commend it, but 
it failed in practice because the only change 
that resulted was to modify the context 
of instruction and to base it on the local 
environments of the pupils. The change 
was somewhat on the principles of Heimat- 
kunde and Bodenstandigkeit in the schools 
of the Weimar Republic, or Penseignement 
du milieu of the French curriculum, or 
local and social studies of England and the 
United States. The style was the same but 
the material of which it was made was dif- 
ferent. There was on the whole a failure 
to realize that what was needed was a 
complete change in the spirit of education 
and a departure from traditional canons 
and practices, 

If the challenge was serious before World 
War II, it has been intensified since the 
movement for national independence and 
slf-determination began and the dissolu- 
tion of colonial empires has taken place. 
The challenge calls for a completely new 
sart in almost all the newly created na- 
tions. And the start must be based on the 
tecognition that while the process of mod- 
emization may be rapid, the kind of educa- 
tional systems developed in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries under conditions of 
industrialization and technology is not 
sited to most of the underdeveloped na- 
tions. The economy of these nations is 
primarily agricultural (and that at a very 
simple level) and must remain so for some 
considerable time to come. 

The second guiding principle must stem 

the recognition that educational sys- 
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tems in these countries have been discon- 
tinuous in the sense that a wide gap existed 
between those for whom a meager primary 
education was available and the minority 
fortunate enough to have access to second- 
ary and even higher education. The situa- 
tion was well described by a Latin Ameri- 
can when he said that the educational 
system of his country produced una cabeza 
grande con un cuerpo rachitico (a large 
head with a rachitic body). The danger of 
such a development is ever-present in view 
of the desire of the new nations to secure 
international recognition and status and to 
develop as rapidly as possible economically. 

Undoubtedly there is an urgent need for 
leaders for the manifold activities that make 
up a nation’s culture. Some leaders have 
already enjoyed advanced education, if not 
in institutions of their own countries, then 
in those of other countries. But they will 
have been imbued with educational ideas 
not suited to the conditions of their home- 
lands. In a word, these countries face a 
formidable task in the effort to create edu- 
cational systems for peoples who culturally 
must take a leap from primitive to modern 
cultures. In the transition from one to the 
other, there is always the danger that they 
may well drift without any perceptible 
change of fundamental value. There is evi- 
dence for this in the mine-workers in 
South Africa who shake off their indige- 
nous cultures and adopt only the superficial 
(and not the most desirable) features of 
the modern. Whoever has the responsibility 
for educational planning must take this fact 
into account and realize that the process 
of transition cannot be hastened. Care must 
also be taken not to create a wide gap be- 
tween the younger and older generations, 
between children and parents. 

One of the serious mistakes made in the 
past was to start with the notion that the 
primary task of education is to impart lit- 
eracy and to ignore the immediate needs 
and environments or culture patterns of 
indigenous peoples. Sir Richard Livingstone 
once raised the question whether the amount 
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of money spent on making people literate, 
even in Britain, could be justified when one 
considers the uses to which literacy is gen- 
erally put. How much less justification is 
there for the emphasis on literacy qua lit- 
eracy in situations when the occasions for 
its use rarely arise. Educational planning in 
the areas under consideration requires the 
cooperation of anthropologists, sociologists, 
health experts, and agriculturalists as well 
as educational experts. To stress literacy is 
to educate in a void for a number of rea- 
sons, of which the most important is the 
absence in most cases of a common lan- 
guage, of written records, and of reading 
material that has any meaning or relevance 
to the daily lives and needs of the pupils. 
Nor is it enough to enact laws of compul- 
sory education, as has been done in many 
countries since World War II, without in- 
dicating the specific ages, without providing 
for the adequate administration of com- 
pulsory attendance, or even without pos- 
sessing information about the probable num- 
ber of children to be educated. Enacted 
before an adequate supply of schools or 
teachers was available and without any 
clear indication of the age when pupils 
must enter school or the minimum number 
of years of attendance required, compul- 
sory education laws have proved to be 
nugatory. One of the most serious loop- 
holes in most laws passed in recent years is 
the exemption from school attendance of 
children whose labor is needed by their 
parents in the home, field, or shop. 

For these and other reasons educational 
planning must be based on the principle 
that a whole community is involved in the 
process; adults as well as children must 
be taken into account if the risk is to be 
avoided of opposition from the older gen- 
eration to any attempt made to introduce 
new ideas or beliefs or new ways of life. 
However primitive the older generation 
may be, it tends to associate education with 
literacy and books, and it may be difficult 
to convince parents that any departures are 
undertaken in order to lead up to a desire 
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for literacy and books as an ultimate end 
and with a purpose. 

When attention began to be seriously di- 
rected to the problems of the education of 
indigenous peoples after World War I, the 
late Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones of the Phelps. 
Stokes Fund discussed this in the Four Es. 
sentials of Education, published in 1926, 
He there defined the essentials as health, 
family life, use of the environment, and 
recreation. In view of the new conditions 
that have emerged and have to be met as 
a result of the rise of new independent 
nations, other essentials may be added to 
Dr. Jones’s four. A serious problem is pre- 
sented in most of the new nations by the 
multiplicity of dialects, none of which can 
be made the lingua franca without arousing 
violent jealousies and controversies, as has 
already been illustrated in India and Paki- 
stan. Dialects have persisted despite efforts 
to establish French or English as the lan- 
guage of some other colonial power. The 
persistence of dialects is further associated 
with the persistence of tribalism and dif- 
ferences of tribal customs, culture patterns, 
or ways of life. These must be taken into 
account seriously unless some modern pat- 
tern or way of life is to become a thin 
veneer or a skin-deep overlay. 

These two factors of dialects and tribal- 
ism point to the importance of stressing 
the development of a community or social 
spirit. Without common understanding and 
a sense of social responsibility, the empha- 
sis on nationalism and independence may 
remain without a positive foundation and 
meaning. The situation today demands 
common efforts toward building up com- 
mon goals—cultural, economic, and political 
—which before independence was achieved 
had been defined by and often for the 
colonial powers. It is not enough, in other 
words, to start with the provision of edu- 
cational facilities for the training of lead 
ers, since there is just as much danger of 
exploitation and ambitious competition for 
power from a few native leaders as was 
formally charged against the colonialists. The 
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efforts of some powers to provide scholar- 
ships or fellowships for the training of po- 
tential leaders, however well intentioned, 
may in the long run prove to be mistaken 
unless other levels of education are pro- 
moted and developed simultaneously. Lead- 
ership without intelligent followers may eas- 
ily result in a dictatorship or an oligarchy. 

It is obvious from what is known from 
cultural anthropology that the first need 
of the so-called underdeveloped areas is not 
to disseminate literacy but to direct edu- 
cation to the improvement of living—of 
health and hygiene, nutrition, and methods 
of agriculture. These are closely interre- 
lated, for according to reports many of the 
causes of disease and sickness are traceable 
to malnutrition. Malnutrition in turn is due 
not only to the inadequate supply of food 
but to the use of the wrong kinds of food 
ind the tendency to use processed foods 
introduced from urban centers. It is for 
this reason that the improvement of agri- 
culture and of agricultural products and 
other sources of food becomes urgent. Land 
improvement cannot be brought about by 
telling or by reading, but a great deal can 
be achieved by actual demonstration. 

The process can be begun in school and 
through the school enlist the interest of 
adults. The idea of the 4-H Clubs might 
well play a part in this development. A 
program of literacy can be built up after 
a desire has been created to know more 
about the methods demonstrated, about care 
of health and hygiene (personal and pub- 
lic), and about the environment in which 
the school is located. The gradual chal- 
Inge of new ideas on matters recog- 
nized to be of direct concern and relevance 
should help to stimulate a desire to learn 
more and to lead to purposeful reading. 
Such a goal, however, assumes that ma- 
terials are available or are being prepared. 
The health program offers opportunities for 
tncouraging recreational activities of a 
physical character, incorporating some val- 
uble native activities. Other recreational 
wctivities can be associated with native arts 
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and crafts, which have already come to be 
appreciated and imitated in more advanced 
cultures. 

On the length of primary education, it is 
not possible to be categorical. In the ab- 
sence of compulsory attendance control, 
pupils come and go as they please; and en- 
trance is permitted at any age within the 
legal requirement. The result is that classes 
often consist of infants and near-adolescents 
to the discouragement of all. It would, on 
the whole, be more satisfactory to set defi- 
nite limits and to build up to longer terms 
gradually. 

The problem of secondary education is 
more complicated. As already suggested, 
secondary education has come to be asso- 
ciated even among the illiterate and un- 
educated with academic work, an escape 
from manual labor. Any course that differs 
from the traditional program is considered 
to be an inferior substitute and is likely to 
be rejected as degrading. A few years ago 
I was charged with seeking to deprive 
Jamaican secondary school pupils of “things 
of the mind,” because, after a survey of 
secondary education, I suggested alternative 
courses to the predominantly academic 
(and mainly classical) courses, pursued pri- 
marily as a preparation for the examination 
for civil service jobs. 

The new nations have an obligation not 
only to develop their agricultural economy 
but to prepare a new generation for em- 
ployment as skilled craftsmen, as techni- 
cians, as machine operators, as nurses, and 
as dietitians. To set the same standards for 
secondary education as are set for the bac- 
calauréats or the certificates and matricula- 
tion of European systems is to miseducate 
a large majority of the secondary school 
population. The lesson of the recent re- 
forms proposed for secondary education in 
the U.S.S.R. and the provision for training 
of marketable skills in the United States 
may well be pondered in this connection. 

Nor can the desirability of a new ap- 
proach to higher education be ignored. The 
traditional forms of higher education must 
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be modified if men and women are to be 
prepared for leadership in the manifold 
activities of newly developing nations, No 
doubt the study of the humanities and the 
social and natural sciences would find a 
place, but preferably in the form of gen- 
eral education to be followed by specializa- 
tion. The new nations must be dependent 
for some time on the universities of more 
advanced countries to which promising stu- 
dents can be sent and from which teachers 
may be drawn to assist in the establishment 
of local universities. To avoid the dangers 
of political and economic involvement, it 
would be advisable and preferable to have 
arrangements made under the auspices of 
Unesco or of the U.N. Further, the history 
of higher education in many countries sug- 
gests the desirability of some kind of ad- 
justment of the number of students to be 
admitted to higher educational institutions. 
The adjustment of such numbers must be 
related to the opportunities for employ- 
ment, if the danger of an educated pro- 
letariate is to be avoided. 

The educational needs and problems of 
the new nations press for solution on all 
three levels—primary, secondary, and higher. 
The history of education offers no prece- 
dent, since the development in most coun- 
tries proceeded at different times at each 
level; it is only in recent years that con- 
sideration has been given to the articulation 
of the three levels into one national system. 
Nor have most countries had to face the 
problem of welding together into a national 
community peoples of different tribal loyal- 
ties, different dialects, and different customs 
and cultures by a process which would lift 
most of them from their almost primitive 
level to the civilization of the twentieth 
century. 

There is no precedent but suggestions 
will have to be drawn from the past and 
present experiences of other countries, 
guided by a full understanding of the con- 
ditions that have to be met and of the goals 
to be reached. At one level, however, there 
is a precedent for the organization of the 
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kind of primary education that might be 
used as a model. The precedent is to be 
found in the educational reform in Mexico 
in the 1920’s which sought to incorporate 
into the nation peoples speaking different 
dialects and having different culture pat- 
terns, but all dependent on an agricultural 
economy. Of the population, 50 per cent 
were Indians, speaking many dialects, living 
below the subsistence level, and subject to 
diseases that stem from malnutrition. The 
keynote of the reform was sounded by 
President Calles in the statement that “the 
fundamental bases of the improvement of 
the great communities of my country, and 
especially of the rural masses, workers, and 
natives, are their economic liberation and 
educational development, their complete in- 
corporation into civilized life.” 

The educational reform that was under- 
taken was based on the principle that its 
primary aim was to help people to improve 
their standards of living—health, nutrition, 
work, recreation of young and old at the 
same time—with literacy to follow. The 
end of education could be stated briefly in 
the words, primum vivere, deinde philoso- 
phari. To this end every school, however 
primitive its building might be, was ex- 
pected to have a plot of land on which the 
pupils could learn to grow simple crops 
and to have some domestic animals to be 
cared for by the pupils. Native arts and 
crafts were cultivated. The problem of se- 
curing teachers was met by employing 
young people who, if they did not have 
academic or professional training—most of 
them had rarely completed elementary 
school—were wholeheartedly dedicated to 
the task of promoting the national revolu- 
tion. The number of normal schools was 
increased in the meantime, but more im- 
portant was the introduction of a system 
of training in service. The work was caf 
ried on by itinerant cultural missions which 
traveled from center to center and gathered 
the teachers of the neighborhood for ont 
or two weeks of study and discussion. The 
breadth of the approach to the educatioml 
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problems was demonstrated by the fact that 
each mission consisted of an educator as 
general organizer and of teachers of agri- 
culture, small crafts, hygiene, art, music, 
and physical training, and social workers. 
The missions did not confine their work to 
the teachers, but attracted the attention and 
interest of the local communities. The work 
of the teachers was improved; interest in 
and support for the schools were secured; 
and requests increased for the provision of 
schools in areas where there were none. 
If the schools had confined themselves to 
imparting literacy, it is doubtful whether 
the adult illiterate would have recognized 
the social and economic contribution that 
the schools were making. It was the con- 


tribution to community welfare and im- 
provement that attracted their interest. 
John Dewey, after studying the Mexican 
reform, concluded that “there is nowhere 
in the world movement of education an 
aspect of greater intimacy and spiritual un- 
ion between the scholastic activities and 
those of the community than there is seen 
now in Mexico.” 

The new nations that now stand on the 
threshold of a new era in which they will 
desire to advance within a short span of 
years to modern civilization may well take 
these words of Dewey to heart as a guide 
for the development not only of primary 
but of secondary and higher education as 
well. 
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THE IMMANENT EVOLUTION OF EDUCATION: 
A NEGLECTED ASPECT OF 
COMPARATIVE EDUCATION’ 


FRIEDRICH SCHNEIDER 


At several international conferences of 
comparative educators the concept, meth- 
ods, tasks, significance, and teaching of this 
branch of pedagogy were discussed with- 
out reaching consensus on these matters. 
This should, however, not cause us to doubt 
the eventual full-fledged academic establish- 
ment of comparative education. Other 
young fields of learning, such as psychology 
or, more recently, sociology, had similar 
developments. Scholars of these disciplines 
were for decades—or still are today—in 
disagreement on fundamental questions 
concerning the essence and limits of their 
science, its methodology, significance, and 
practical application. Yet in course of time 
these disciplines matured toward self-un- 
derstanding. Comparative education will 
undergo the same process. 

Regardless of their different views on 
basic issues, the experts in comparative edu- 
cation—as I see it—are agreed on one point. 
They recognize the necessity of proceeding 
beyond the mere comparison of national 
patterns of educational theory and prac- 
tice toward an analysis of the component 
factors of these patterns, ie., their forma- 
tive forces (Triebkrafte). In several ar- 
ticles,? as early as 1931 and 1932, I pointed 
out that our discipline requires both the 
descriptio and the explicatio. We must 
analyze the causes and the purposes of the 
pedagogical aspects we attempt to com- 


1 Translated from a manuscript in German 
and edited by Ursula Kirkpatrick, with the 
help of Lisa Fellner and George Bereday. 

2 International Review of Education, Vol. I, 
1931-32, PP. 15-39, 243-257, and 392-407, and 
Vol. II, pp. 71 passim. 
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pare; in other words, we must examine and 
present the conditions mentioned in thes 
articles—national character, geographic en- 
vironment, foreign influences, culture and 
civilization, the sciences, national economy, 
social stratification, politics, religion, his- 
torical past. I called all these “exogenous 
factors.” 

In subsequent publications by other com- 
parative educators these factors usually 
found consideration, so that nothing re 
mained to be desired except for one point 
If not the authors, at least their reader 
tended, because of the isolation of those 
factors in theoretical thinking, to overlook 
that pedagogical thought and practice ar 
always closely linked with the exogenous 
factors on a higher level of vital unity. Here 
and there one could even find the errone 
ous assumption that exogenous facton 
could alone be used to “explain” the pede 
gogical characteristics of nations. Both 
views, however, are not tenable. Just as the 
individual is not merely a variable depent- 
ent on his environment (in the widest 
sense), but is able to overcome it, to ris 
above it (one speaks of milieu-transzeni- 
enz), the same is the case in a limited sens 
also with the various areas of life and cul- 
ture, including that of education. 

It is, moreover, possible that in some 
cases certain exogenous formative factos 
remain ineffectual because traditional ee 
ments of education resist the influence of 
external formative factors, or at leat 
weaken it, paralyze it, or divert it to @ 
area of lower resistance. Such traditional ele 
ments may be habitual concepts in the edt- 
cational literature, or features of the school 
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organization, or ingrained modes of peda- 
gogical thought. They are often subject 
to the persistence of established reality, to 
the “petrifaction of form.” 

Another kind of resistance against the 
effects of exogenous factors can, however, 
emanate from the “inner causality” of a 
nation’s educational pattern. Within one 
pedagogical theory, even more so within 
4 national system of education, there exist 
immanent forces of growth which follow a 
sructural order. In contrast to the afore- 
mentioned exogenous factors they may be 
called “endogenous factors” of educational 
development. With all due recognition of 
their limitations when compared to the 
pressures of the exogenous factors we will 
discuss here a process of “unfolding” or 
evolution of education under the influence 
of these endogenous factors. 

This thought is not quite as new among 
pedagogues as it may seem to someone who 
hears for the first time about this “im- 
manent evolution.”$ Already some two 
hundred years ago, the philosopher and 
pedagogue Wilhelm T. Klug, in his book 
Der Staat und die Schule, developed a simi- 
lr idea. He took his clue from organic 
nature, where everything grows from cer- 
tin microbes in which “there lies a power 
aid an inner drive to grow and develop, 
ie, gradually to assume a certain form in 
which the living organism appears and 
functions in this world.” He then expressed 
the view that a similar order is valid also 
for mental organisms, including the educa- 
tional cosmos. Somewhat similar views were 
expressed by Eduard Spranger.* 

In the history of educational philosophy 
we find actually three different approaches 


*See the final chapter of my book Trieb- 
hrifte der Padagogik der Volker (Formative 
Forces of National Patterns of Education). The 

is headed “The Immanent Evolution 
of Education.” The book is out of print but 
m Italian translation is in press, and Spanish 
and Japanese editions are in preparation. 

*See “Aufruf an die Philo ogie” in Der 
gegemvartige Stand der Geisteswissenschaften 
ind Die Schule. Leipzig-Berlin, 1922. 
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to the problem of interpreting changes in 
educational thought and practices. One is 
the cultural-pragmatic concept, viewing 
these changes as results or epiphenomena 
of changes in culture and civilization. The 
other is the personal-pragmatic concept, 
which regards educational development as 
dependent on the influence of eminent 
pedagogues or practical educators. And the 
third is the ideal-pragmatic approach em- 
phasized here, which considers the educa- 
tional development as growing by its own 
immanent necessity, its logical continuity, 
as an effect of the emergence and unfolding 
of the pedagogical idea. It is certainly true 
that the older interpretations of the history 
of education chiefly used the personal- 
pragmatic approach, Only gradually did the 
cultural-pragmatic concept make some ad- 
vance. The ideal-pragmatic view of the 
organic unfolding of the pedagogical idea 
has so far found few proponents, among 
them Siegfried Behn in his General His- 
tory of Education, A Problem Approach® 

None of these concepts should claim 
exclusive validity since all three can con- 
tribute to the interpretation of educational 
developments. It is understandable that the 
ideal-pragmatic approach should be found 
so rarely in the usual histories of education, 
as this method suggests not only a high 
complexity of problems to be analyzed but 
also the difficulty of demonstrating its ef- 
fects through isolated educational facts. 
(Most educational histories are national in 
character; a truly European history of edu- 
cation has not been written,’ to say nothing 
of a global history of education.) It will 
be easier to estimate the significance of the 


5See Joseph Dolch, “Gegenstinde und 
Formen des padagogischen hichtsschrei- 
bung” (Subjects and Forms of Educational 
Historiography) in Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte 
der Erziehung, Vol. 20, No. 4. 

®Vol. 3 of Handbiicherei der Erziebungs- 
wissenschaft, a series edited by Friedrich Sch- 
neider. Paderborn, 1928. 

7 See Friedrich Schneider, Europaische Erzie- 
hung, ch. 5, “Die Europa-Idee und die theo- 
retische und praktische Pidagogik.” 
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organic evolution of pedagogy when com- 
paring educational facts of several nations 
through an analysis not only of the exoge- 
nous but also of the endogenous causal 
factors. 

There are various forms in which this 
process of “unfolding” manifests itself. To 
illustrate one, let us analyze the effects of 
the contrast between successive generations. 

All life develops in phases. When the 
growth of an organism has reached a cer- 
tain point of progress it will pause and 
rest for a period of settling down, solidify- 
ing, deepening, widening, and utilizing its 
newly acquired capacities, while new 
strength is accumulating for further growth. 
Parallels to that can be observed in the 
physical growth process of children and 
adolescents, which runs in phases of chang- 
ing emphases on height, width, internal or- 
gans, and so on. Similarly, in the sphere of 
individual and social intellectual life, we 
can observe changing phases: Periods of 
creative activity, of fullness, alternate with 
periods of settling down, of rest, of a con- 
solidation of forces and capitalization of 
recent achievements. 

In the realm of education, too, such al- 
ternating phases take place. For example, 
after a period of extensive adoption of 
foreign ideas and institutions there follows 
a period of return to one’s own educational 
traditions and values, with a rejection of 
foreign influence. Or a generation of bril- 
liant pedagogical innovators is followed by 
a generation lacking the gifts of genius and 
distinction, yet acquiring, adjusting, and 
spreading the new pedagogical creations. 
“Quod didicerunt, docuerunt, quod accep- 
erunt, tradiderunt.”® The generation of 
Spener, A. H. Francke, and Count Zinzen- 
dorf was followed by the mass of Pietist 
pedagogues and preachers: a Basedow and 
a Salzmann were followed by the second 
generation of Philanthropinists. Pestalozzi 
had his Pestalozzian, Herbart his Herbar- 


8 “What they learned they taught, what they 
accepted they handed on.” 
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tian followers. The “epigoni” of the next 
generation are usually somewhat looked 
down upon, but this is not justified. It is 
not their task to conceive new educational 
ideas, methods, or institutions; their task is 
the realization of the great thoughts or 
postulates of their masters, to render them 
practical, to defend them, and to bring 
them to fullest fruition. All this is just as 
necessary as the accomplishments of the 
preceding creative generation. 

It has not yet been established with cer- 
tainty what role, generally, the so-called 
second generations play in the history of 
educational thought and practice. A com- 
parative analysis of the historical devel- 
opment of the various national education 
systems could show whether this rhythmic 
change of creative and consolidative pe- 
riods is a typical phenomenon to be reck- 
oned with. Such a historical analysis would 
also show to what degree the biologically 
caused change of generations may be 
favored, hindered, or covered over by the 
effects of certain exogenous factors. 

A search for further endogenous factors 
in educational developments soon suggests 
the question already raised whether theory 
and practice in our field are not primarily 
functions of an inner causality, and whether 
the relation between these functions does 
not substantially determine the course of 
educational development. As in the field of 
medicine, the immanent process of educa 
tional evolution may have been influenced 
by the interdependence of theory and prac- 
tice so characteristic for both these disci- 
plines. Theory will furnish norms, goals 
rules, and suggestions for methods. Ye 
practice can provide pedagogical thinking 
with new educational findings and concrete 
problems for speculative activity (capitali- 
zation of experience); or it can test pede 
gogical ideas in reality, uncover theif 
exaggerations, faults, or untimeliness, and 
thus stimulate improvements. 

The strength of this inner causality hs 
not yet been determined. In general, th 
efficacy of practice on the development 
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of theory is underestimated, while the 
influence of theory on practice is over- 
estimated, But sometimes we meet realistic 
appraisal. Kandel, for example, has pointed 
out that a number of details in educational 
practice—methods of teaching, selection of 
texts, teacher training, examinations—which 
it would seem likely that educational 
theory should have guided “are more sub- 
ject to subtle national preoccupations and 
attitudes than to the considerations of 
educational philosophers.” 

Research on the reciprocal influence of 
theory and practice in education yields a 
further fact of significance for the under- 
standing of the organic process of educa- 
tional evolution. A one-sided theoretical 
orientation, sooner or later, appears to re- 
vert to a preference for practice, while 
mere practice arouses desire for theory, in 
fact, may originate it. The nature of this 
interdependence of theory and practice and 
its potential usefulness should be the proper 
object of comparative studies of typical 
national developments. 

When tracing the endogenous factors 
operative in the growth of education one 
will discover further elements that deserve 
consideration. For example, every advance 
in pedagogical thought or practice, while 
solving one problem or closing one gap, at 
the same time creates new problems or 
opens other gaps. Plato stated that the 
advance of knowledge proceeds in an end- 
less sequence of problem and solution (of 
aporie and euporie), like an endless sequence 
of “perish” and “arise.” If this statement 
holds true also for our discipline, we should 
witness a pedagogical pro-creation ad in- 
finitum. And is it not true that with all our 
progress in education the complexity of 
our problems becomes not less but ever 
more? Does not the proliferation of educa- 
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tional research and teaching gradually cause 
an individual to lose sight of the total 
picture? And does not the multiplicity of 
demands bewilder the practical educator? 
Thus the extent of educational research and 
the volume of theory become problems 
themselves. Answers to these require the 
application of comparative analysis. 

An interpretation of the history of edu- 
cation as an organic growth by its own im- 
manent forces must also include the con- 
sideration of the inner life of pedagogical 
concepts. This may be presented as a dia- 
lectic unfolding in the sense of Hegel’s 
thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. Or one may 
conceive of it as of formative polarities, the 
categorical antinomies of the intellectual 
realm, such as passivity—activity, necessity- 
freedom, rational-irrational, unity-multi- 
plicity, as they have been enumerated in 
great number by the philosophers Roth- 
acker and Behn (who also included indi- 
viduality—mores, class status-mobility, 
growth-guidance, liberal education-voca- 
tional skills, obedience-human dignity, 
state-family, race-nation, life-school). 

It is unfortunately not possible here to 
demonstrate in a more detailed fashion the 
potential of the immanent formative forces 
in education. But perhaps nonetheless the 
essence of the present argument has been 
made clear, namely that it is necessary to 
consider both the exogenous and the endog- 
enous factors in comparative analyses of 
educational features in different nations. 

The final problem of the entire discussion 
of exogenous and endogenous factors is the 
question to what extent the individual, 
working with theory or in practice, in his 
thoughts or actions, is subject to these 
factors, and whether and how far he is able 
under their impact to preserve his creative 
freedom. 
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CLASS, CASTE, AND INTELLECTUAL ELITE 
IN COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE 


NICHOLAS HANS 


Although comparative education and so- 
ciology of education have but recently been 
accepted as academic subjects in some uni- 
versities, it is obvious that the social struc- 
ture of any community and occupational 
distribution of its members are intimately 
connected with the system of education. 
Since the time of Plato, the educational 
system was looked upon as a means of pre- 
paring the rising generation for its future 
occupational and civic tasks. In the Middle 
Ages, society was clearly divided into three 
classes, Webrstand, Lebrstand, and Nabr- 
stand, according to which there were three 
ways of training: grammar schools and uni- 
versities for clerical professions; courtly and 
military training for the warriors, and guild 
apprenticeship for the craftsmen. The 
adaptation of education to social status and 
occupation was complete. Nevertheless, it 
was not strictly a caste system, and social 
mobility on a small scale made it possible 
for the sons of lower classes to rise both 
in Church and State. 

The Renaissance, and subsequent indus- 
trialization and urbanization of Western Eu- 
rope, changed the social structure through 
the increased social mobility and made the 
inherited educational system inadequate to 
new social needs. Education was directed to 
the training of individual men as abstract 
entities by developing their faculties through 
formal “liberal” education. The “bour- 
geoisie” of the nineteenth century, having 
displaced the old aristocracy as the ruling 
class, wanted to stabilize their social rise by 
sending their sons to classical schools free 
from low utilitarian purposes. The social 
stability, however, was of short duration. 
The working class, organized in trade un- 
ions, demanded its share of political power 
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and secondary and higher education. A new 
period of social mobility was promoted by 
the rapid expansion of secondary educa- 
tion. But the newcomers were not attracted 
by the traditional classical curriculum and 
insisted on scientific and technical educa- 
tion adapted to socioeconomic needs of the 
time. 

The second industrial revolution through 
which we are now passing has posed this 
problem in a more acute form. For some 
countries it is a question of economic sur- 
vival which is closely connected with the 
maintenance of cultural and political inde- 
pendence. Traditional education in second- 
ary schools and universities, recruiting their 
students mainly from the upper classes, 
failed to produce a sufficient number of 
trained technicians, scientists, and engineers, 
It became necessary to tap new sources of 
intellect and ability from the agriculturd 
and industrial working-class population 
The democratic idea of equality of educ 
tional opportunities is now strongly rein 
forced by the economic needs of industrial- 
ized society and the civic requirements of 
democratic rule. These facts lead to the 
conclusion that social mobility and the for- 
mation of the intellectual elite must be 
promoted by education. 

Up to the twentieth century, the ruling 
class more or less reproduced itself and 
needed comparatively few newcomers from 
the lower social groups. At present, how- 
ever, the differential birthrate would lead to 
the total disappearance of the intellectual 
elite in a few generations, if social mobility 
upwards were not to fill the gap. The edv- 
cational system, therefore, has to perform 4 
definite social function—the selection and 
training of future leaders from all groups 
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of the population. It is obvious that such 
selection is only possible on the basis of 
universal primary and secondary education 
common to all classes. Before we discuss 
the present postwar situation, let us see how 
education influenced selection in the past. 
As an example, we shall take England in 
the eighteenth century. 


Eighteenth-century England 


English society of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was clearly divided into three groups: 
The upper class included titled aristocracy, 
landed gentry, the upper ranks of the 
Church of England, the Army and Navy— 
all related through intermarriage and social 
connections. They monopolized the politi- 
cal government through the hereditary 
House of Lords and elected House of Com- 
mons, which in fact was limited to the 
upper class due to the system of rotten 
boroughs. The middle class included mer- 
chants, lower clergy of the Church, dis- 
senting ministers and liberal professions. 
The lower groups consisted of farmers, 
craftsmen and artisans, agricultural laborers, 
and a gradually growing class of industrial 
workers. 

Whereas the entrance from below to the 
upper class was possible only in exceptional 
cases, the upward social mobility from 
lower groups to the middle class was a 
general feature of eighteenth-century Eng- 
land. Most of the merchants and profes- 
sional men were sons or grandsons of farm- 
ers and craftsmen. The movement upwards 
was promoted by the spread of scientific 
knowledge and new inventions. On the 
other hand the growth of industrial centers 
led to proletarization of the majority of 
agricultural workers and poorer craftsmen. 

Educational facilities available in the eight- 
eenth century greatly helped the social rise 
of abler members of lower groups. It is 
quite wrong to assume that only the upper 
class had the privilege of university educa- 
tion. The social composition of pupils in 
secondary schools and of students in the 
universities was more democratic than in 
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the middle of the nineteenth century and 
even at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
ture. About 50 per cent of the pupils in 
grammar schools, both public and private, 
were of lower social origin, as well as about 
25 per cent of the students at Oxford and 
Cambridge. If we were to count the grand- 
sons, as well as the sons of farmers and 
craftsmen, the percentage would be much 
higher. The great majority of the lower 
clergy, teachers, and physicians were of 
humble origin, who worked their way up- 
wards. Many merchants, except the livery 
companies of the City, were also sons or 
grandsons of craftsmen. 

Social mobility was facilitated by pecu- 
liar organization of grammar schools and 
universities. The majority of endowed 
schools (except the Great Nine) catered to 
the lower middle class, farmers, and crafts- 
men. In many of them, special funds were 
established for free education of poor schol- 
ars chosen by local parishes. Private local 
grammar schools, kept by resident clergy- 
men, were comparatively inexpensive and 
were attended by sons of farmers and arti- 
sans. Thus there was a constant supply of 
students for both universities from the 
lower groups. In the universities poor stu- 
dents could continue their education by 
working as “servitors” (Oxford) or “sizars” 
(Cambridge). Side by side with the official 
academic way of social rise, poor boys of 
ability could and did rise through appren- 
ticeship in hospitals, schools, or commer- 
cial firms. The great majority of surgeons, 
chemists, mathematics teachers, engineers, 
technicians, and scientists had no academic 
education and became professional men 
through apprenticeship. There was also a 
considerable group of “autodidacts,” boys 
of exceptional abilities who educated them- 
selves by attending public lectures and 
reading textbooks. 

Thus there was a certain social unity from 
which even the titled aristocracy was not 
excluded. Many of the sons of peers were 
educated at home by learned tutors of 
humble origin and later joined scientific 
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societies and masonic clubs where they 
mixed freely with the sons of laborers 
and farmers. It was not a political democ- 
racy, but a kind of intellectual democratic 
society where people were judged by their 
abilities and merits irrespective of their 
origin. 

At the end of the century, the industrial 
revolution produced a new class of capi- 
talists and thus shattered the existing social 
unity. The new class of employers of labor, 
having achieved their own social rise, 
blocked the way of upward mobility for 
the workers in their factories. Congregated 
in new industrial slums, deprived of their 
local traditions, their local churches and 
schools, the new proletarians lost their hu- 
man individuality and became a commodity 
bought and sold on the labor market. Sec- 
ondary schools and universities changed 
their character accordingly. The grammar 
schools grew into expensive boarding insti- 
tutions with a classical curxiculum available 
only to children of wealthy parents; and 
the universities in consequence became 
privileged institutions, closed to the sons 
of the lower classes as the practice of “servi- 
tors” and “sizars” was discontinued. In this 
example of eighteenth-century England, we 
see clearly the interdependence of socio- 
economic factors and the educational sys- 
tem. 


Twentieth-century England 


The second example will be drawn from 
England of the twentieth century. In spite 
of the increasing industrialization of the 
country and establishment of political de- 
mocracy with universal suffrage, the class 
system of education remained practically 
unreformed until the Act of 1944. Through- 
out the nineteenth century, up to the pres- 
ent, the ruling class and the intellectual elite 
was recruited from a small group of “public 
school” boys. 

These schools are called “public” because 
they are administered under Acts of Parlia- 
ment and were founded for public pur- 
poses. They are, in fact, independent from 
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the government or local authorities and in 
that sense are private institutions. But in 
distinction from “private schools” they are 
administered by governing bodies under a 
trust and are not run for commercial profit, 
They are organized in the “Headmasters 
Conference” and form the most exclusive 
group of English schools. As a rule they 
are boarding institutions of nonlocal char. 
acter, charging high fees. 

The largest old grammar schools, includ- 
ing the “Great Nine,” were joined in the 
nineteenth century by many denominational 
foundations (Roman Catholic, Anglican, 
Presbyterian, and Friends) and established 
the public school tradition which is a spe- 
cial English contribution to theory and 
practice of education. Their alumni as a 
rule complete their education at Oxford and 
Cambridge and form the intellectual elite 
of the country. The sixty leading schools 
of this group produced about 66 per cent of 
the intellectual elite, whereas the main- 
tained 1,500 grammar schools produced les 
than a third. 

Until 1945 the independent schools pro- 
vided two-thirds of all university students 
in England and only after the war wa 
this ratio decreased by the large number 
of students coming from Council second- 
ary schools and by the new policy of the 
government in aiding the ex-soldiers. As the 
independent schools were still steeped in 
classical tradition, their alumni as a rule did 
not choose technlogical branches of studies, 
and the faculties of engineering were not a 
well developed as arts or law. The influ 
ence of the old social structure of English 
society thus perseveres in spite of the new 
situation. 

The aristocracy of purse displaced the 
aristocracy of blood, and the independent 
schools became the preserve of wealthy 
groups. However, new social forces were 
at work and the war has clearly proved the 
insufficiency of scientific and technical 
training provided by universities both m 
quantity and quality. The working clas, 
having gained political equality, demanded 
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equality of educational opportunity. But 
the resistance of the privileged groups, 
backed by conservative opinions of religious 
bodies, proved to be too strong for a radical 
reform. Thus the Act of 1944 was essen- 
tially a compromise. The old public schools 
retained their privileged status outside the 
state system, and continue to play their 
role as the training ground for an intellect- 
ual elite. 

Yet, concessions to the working class had 
to be made; and the ratio of students of 
working-class origin increased from 20 to 
4o per cent, whereas the students from in- 
dependent schools, while maintaining their 
absolute figures, decreased to 35 per cent. 
Thus the academically trained intelligentsia 
of the next generation will be more demo- 
cratic than in the nineteenth century and 
will more resemble the situation of the 
eighteenth century. 

There is, however, a fundamental differ- 
ence between the eighteenth and the twen- 
tieth centuries. In the eighteenth century, 
formal academic education was not so im- 
portant as ability and initiative. In the twen- 
tieth century, secondary education became 
the indispensable initial step for any rise, 
either occupational or social. Thus the so- 
cial unity is being recreated on the basis 
of secondary education for all. The Edu- 
cation Act of 1944, in spite of all its defects, 
gave legal expression to the demand of the 
Labour groups. The Act is a typical Eng- 
lish compromise between the conservative 
tradition, wishing to preserve as much as 
possible the social heritage of the past, and 
the radical tradition wishing to reshape so- 
ciety and education on a new model, Both 
are social factors showing that education 
is used for social ends. 


France 


The situation in England was dealt with 
in more detail, but similar tendencies may 
be observed in all countries of Europe or 
North America. In a short article, only a 
few comparisons can be given. In France, as 
in England, the system of education is not 
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yet a national école unique. It is divided 
into the publicly controlled and maintained 
secular system and independent Roman 
Catholic system. The public system, itself, 
was divided into two subsystems: the pre- 
paratory classes, lycées and colléges for the 
upper middle classes, and the école primaire 
with various additions for the working class 
and farmers. 

The first system was based on classical 
tradition and led to the universities after 
a severe selection. The second system was 
more practical and vocational and did not 
lead to higher education. The results were 
the same as in England. The classical ly- 
cées and universities were, in fact, closed 
to the working class and produced a highly 
trained elite recruited almost exclusively 
from the upper groups of the population. 
The social distribution of students, even 
after the war, reflected the class system. 
In 1948 the employers of labor, liberal pro- 
fessions, and people of independent means 
accounted for 42 per cent of all students, 
civil servants and lower middle classes for 
5 per cent, farmers for 5 per cent, and 
industrial workers for only 2 per cent. In 
1956 the percentage for farmers and work- 
ers was 4.2. 

As in England, the reform was demanded 
for two reasons: the establishment of equal- 
ity of opportunity for the working class 
and the need for trained technicians and 
engineers. The Langevin Commission pre- 
sented a scheme of école unique which 
satisfied both demands, but not until 1959 
did the French Parliament pass an Act 
similar to the English Act of 1944. Several 
measures were introduced by the Ministry 
of Education which gave momentum to the 
new tendency. The experiment of the 
classes nouvelles on the lines of the new 
scheme, combined with free education in 
state secondary schools, was a step towards 
the abolition of the old class division within 
the state system. The creation of technical 
and commercial baccalaureates broke the 
monopoly of the traditional curriculum of 
the lycées. 
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However, there is a large group of in- 
dependent secondary schools, mostly Cath- 
olic, which charge fees and .remain outside 
the state system. In 1956 there were 396,900 
pupils in private schools as against 524,100 
in state schools. The Catholic and other 
schools, available to wealthy groups, per- 
petuate the class division in spite of the 
reform of the state system. Another differ- 
ence is also significant. In the state secondary 
schools, the percentage of pupils selecting 
the modern scientific curriculum, which in 
1948 accounted for 53 per cent of all en- 
trants is on the increase; the majority of 
these pupils came from the working class. 
In the independent schools, the classical 
tradition is still predominant; and two- 
thirds of the pupils, children of the upper 
groups, follow the classical side. Thus in 
France, as well as in England, the adapta- 
tion of education to new social and eco- 
nomic needs is on the way, but the strength 
of the tradition and the opposition of the 
Catholic Church make the progress towards 
the école unique very slow. 

Russia 

In Russia the historical background is dif- 
ferent from that of Western Europe. The 
Russian Orthodox Church never played the 
same role in education as the Church of 
Rome and, in addition, was hostile to the 
Latin-classical tradition. The state system, 
created by Peter the Great, was from the 
start utilitarian with a scientific technical 
bias. In consequence Peter selected able 
boys irrespective of their origin and thus 
made a breach in the strict class structure 
of society. 

The Soviet system of education estab- 
lished after the end of the civil war con- 
tinued these historical features but on an 
intensified and larger scale. Having decided 
on the rapid industrialization of the coun- 
try, the Soviet government paid special at- 
tention to technical education and to the 
rapid increase of the number of workers 
and peasants drawn into the intelligentsia. 
Processing complete monopoly in economy 
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and education, the Soviet government was 
free from the opposition of independent 
schools and could enact radical reforms 
very rapidly. 

The industrialization, with accompanying 
urbanization, was accomplished at such 
breakneck speed that Russia in twenty-five 
years has become one of the leading indus- 
trial countries. Before the revolution, the 
rural population amounted to 83 per cent 
of 140 million. In 1956 only 57 per cent of 
zoo million lived in rural areas, which 
means that while the rural population was 
stationary, the urban population had in- 
creased from 25 million to 87 million peo- 
ple. This mass movement was accompanied 
by a more even distribution of centers of 
technical education. It resulted unavoidably 
in great expansion of technical institutions 
and in tapping sources of ability among 
peasants and workers. 

Before the revolution, of 125,000 students 
in higher institutions, 93,000 studied gen- 
eral academic branches; and only 32,000 
(25 per cent) studied technology and agri- 
culture. In 1956, of 1,868,000 students, about 
1,120,000 (60 per cent) studied technical 
and agricultural branches. About 50 per 
cent of all students are sons and daughters 
of peasants and workers. Special measures 
had to be introduced to secure this enor- 
mous number of students, Evening second- 
ary schools for adult peasants and workers 
were created for that purpose, and they 
supply, at present, about 4o per cent of all 
entrants to higher education. Thus it ap- 
pears the old class system was surmounted 
to give place to a “classless” society. 
Whether actual equality of educational op- 
portunity is realized might be questioned. 
The Great Russians and the urban popu- 
lation have better chances than the non- 
Russians and the rural population, but this 
difference can hardly be eliminated by 
legislation. 


Other Comparisons 


The examples given so far dealt with 
socioeconomic classes and not with castes. 
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Caste differs from class by absence of so- 
cial mobility. Whereas in Europe a boy of 
lowest social origin may rise to the top by 
his ability and education, in caste societies 
future occupation and social position are de- 
termined by accident of birth. In India, in 
spite of all attempts of Gandhi and Nehru 
to abolish the old caste system, it persists 
in general attitudes. Only in exceptional 
cases, can a well-educated “untouchable” 
rise above his inherited occupation. 

The intermarriage between castes, al- 
though legal, seldom happens as it is so- 
cially undesirable. In that respect, the re- 
ligious tolerance overrides the caste prej- 
udice. For instance, the Syrian Christians 
of Kerala intermarry with Brahmins, but 
would not mix with the Protestant converts 
from the “untouchables.” Until recently the 
“untouchables” did not attend schools es- 
tablished for higher castes. Even now the 
overwhelming majority are illiterate and 
can only escape their lower social status 
by conversion to Christianity or Islam. 

The caste system peculiar to India has 
similar structures in the United States and 
in the Union of South Africa, The Negroes 
of America are legally equal to “white” 
Americans, but in practice form a separate 
caste with a separate school system. But 
there is a great difference between the 
caste system of India and that of the United 
States. In India the originally different 
stocks have mingled so profoundly that 
Brahmins and “untouchables,” in fact, con- 
stitute the same racial mixture, and there 
are cases where a distinguished “untouch- 
able” married a Brahmin girl. In America, 
although the majority of Negroes have 
some “white” blood, they are easily picked 
out by their darker color, their hair, and 
features. The basis of both caste sys- 
tems is more socioeconomic than the sup- 
posed intellectual or moral “inferiority” of 
the lower caste. But while the “whites” of 
America cling to their prejudice, the Ne- 
groes remain apart. The Federal Govern- 
ment and the Supreme Court insist on en- 
forcing the essential equality of all Ameri- 
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cans, recognized by the constitution. The 
resistance of the “white” South, however, 
is a fact which cannot be eliminated by 
legislation. The policy of desegregation may 
succeed both in India and America in the 
fields of education and politics, but social 
segregation will continue for a long time 
until intermarriage between different castes 
becomes a common practice. It is probable 
in India but less so in the United States. 

In South Africa the rigidity of the caste 
system is enforced by apartheid laws, In- 
termarriage between “whites” and natives 
is a legal crime. The four castes (whites, 
coloreds, Indians, and Bantu) are legally 
segregated and have four separate school 
systems, and thus result in four separate in- 
tellectual elites. 


Conclusion 


Formation of an intellectual elite from 
the whole nation obviously depends on the 
nation in question. When a nation is com- 
posed of classes, provided social mobility is 
legally recognized and is a fact, such di- 
vision does not prevent the formation of 
a national intellectual elite. In Russia, since 
Peter the Great, civil service and liberal 
professions were recruited from all classes. 
In England in the eighteenth century, as we 
have seen, the members of liberal profes- 
sions and the clergy were partly of lower 
social origin. In France we can meet sons 
of all social groups among the higher serv- 
ants of the State and the Church. In these 
countries, all classes belonged to the same 
stock and spoke the same national lan- 
guage. 

It is only in countries with a caste system 
that the formation of a national intellectual 
elite is obstructed by social causes. In India 
the difficulty was compounded by the ab- 
sence of a common language, the English- 
speaking schools being limited to privileged 
groups. In America and South Africa segre- 
gation led to supremacy by one group. 

These examples suggest that unless the 
various groups inhabiting the same country 
constitute a “nation,” the formation of a 
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national intellectual elite is impossible. The 
“nation” is much more than legal definition 
of citizenship. It must share national tradi- 
tions and language, and must allow free 


intermarriage between its members. If these 
conditions are absent, several intellectual 
elites are formed; and national leadership 


is limited to the privileged group. 





CONCERNING THE NEW MORAL EDUCATION IN JAPAN 


To the Editor: 


I read Dr. Adams’ article on “Rebirth of 
Moral Education in Japan” in CoMPARATIVE 
Epucation Review (Vol. 4, No. I, June 1960) 
with interest and I pay high respect to the sin- 
cerity of his research. Although some Japanese 
scholars hold the same opinion as he does I do 
not think that it gives a right and fair interpre- 
tation of the matter. Nor do I think that Mr. 
Shimbori’s article which appeared later was 
enough to erase the misconception. I think, 
therefore, it is my duty as a member of the 
Comparative Education Society as well as a 
Japanese scholar to express my own point of 
view of the new moral education in Japan. 

As you know, Japan established her first 
modern educational system on the French 
model in 1872. It was also on the French model 
that a subject on morals called “shushin” was 
introduced into the school curriculum. The 
textbook, therefore, included at first Western 
maxims, Aesop’s Fables, Christian precepts, 
etc. Later the contents of this subject were 
naturally adopted to fit Japanese society. Un- 
fortunately a storm of militarism and ultra- 
nationalism began to blow in Japan and drove 
the teaching of this subject in the wrong 
direction. We must remember, however, that 
“shushin” was at first only an imitation of the 
French cours de morale and that not only this 
subject but education as a whole was made a 
slave of militarism. 

After World War II the American system 
of education was introduced into Japan. It was 
a good system and contributed much to the 
democratization of Japanese society. However, 
some consideration should have been given to 
the difference in cultural background as well 
as to natural conditions between the two coun- 
tries, and some modifications should have been 
made to adapt the system to Japan’s needs. As 
nothing was done and as more than ten years 
have passed, it is now both natural and neces- 
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sary for Japan to attempt some change to make 
her educational system truly national and up 
to date. 

I think moral education needs to be empha- 
sized in Japan where the religious influence is 
so weak and there is no religious education in 
school. In Western countries religious influ 
ence is very great and contributes much to 
the formation of moral character. Moreover, 
religious instruction is usually practiced at the 
public school. (Though in America religious 
instruction is not practiced at the public school, 
pupils are free to receive religious education 
and moreover religious influence is strong in 
American society.) The French public schools 
in which religion is not taught have a separate 
course in moral education. The case in Belgium 
may offer a better example; pupils at the pub- 
lic school receive religious education unless 
the parents object, when they receive mon 
education from a teacher. The problem, there- 
fore, lies not in the fact that Japan has again 
established a special hour for moral education 
but in what is the content of such education 
An examination of the content clearly reveals 
that the new moral education is not reactionary 
but moderate. 

The purpose of moral education is to cult- 
vate the spirit of humanism in the mind of 
pupils and make them good Japanese who can 
contribute to the development of the demo- 
cratic society. Particular care is taken not @ 
make this hour a period of indoctrination s 
“shushin” was. What a difference compared 
with the old “shushin” which emphasized the 
sacrifice of one’s self for the country and for 
the Emperor! 

I am sorry you cannot give me more spact 
to express my point of view. However, a1 
am currently at the Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, as visiting professor, | 
am willing to answer any questions or to dis 
cuss this problem with those interested. 

Yours faithfully, 
Mamoru Osuipt 
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“EUROPEAN EDUCATION” 
BY FRIEDRICH SCHNEIDER’ 


ROBERT ULICH 


Professor Schneider begins his book with 
a remark which may be translated freely 
as follows: 


The reader who expect this book to lead him 
immediately into the problems of education 
proper may be disappointed to discover that 
he will first have to deal with the wider back- 
ground and substance of the Europe Idea. 


It is most fortunate that the author, one 
of the very few European scholars who 
have devoted a long life to the study of 
comparative education, has chosen the 
more comprehensive approach, for one can- 
not understand the interaction of nations 
in the realm of ideas and of education with- 
out understanding their more general po- 
litical and social contacts. Thus Professor 
Schneider discusses first the concept of 
Europe from the historical point of view. 
What did a Greek understand by it, what 
Charles the Great? Who saved Europe 
when it was invaded from the West and 
from the East? What did the Middle Ages 
do about it, and what the Church, the 
thinkers, and the scholars of later times? 
What, furthermore, are the most recent 
intellectual and organizational movements 
inspired by the concern for a united Eu- 
rope? 

In the second chapter the author leaves 
the historical aspect in order to discuss the 
political, social, and cultural forces that 
either fostered or prevented (by action or 
by prejudice) the realization of the Eu- 
topean idea, with wars, nationalism, totali- 


1Friedrich Schneider, Europdische Erziehung 
(Pédagogie Européenne, European Education), 
Die Europa-Idee und die Theoretische und 
Praktische Padagogik. Herder, Basel, Freiburg, 
Wien, 1959. 
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tarianism, pessimism, and religious bigotry 
on the negative side, and UN, UNESCO, 
and the various economic and political at- 
tempts at cooperation on the positive side. 
This chapter overlaps somewhat with the 
next which has as its topic the European 
idea and the “Wirtschaft,” i.e., such organi- 
zations as the “Common Market,” the “Or- 
ganization for European Economic Co- 
operation,” the attitudes of the various 
nations to such enterprises, the conditions 
that must prevail in order to guarantee 
their effectiveness, and the ways by which 
pupils can be interested in such develop- 
ments. 

The following chapters leave the more 
practical aspects in order to introduce the 
reader to the spiritual requisites of a Eu- 
ropean consciousness. Most happily, the 
author again combines the historical and 
the systematic approach and thus provides 
an introduction to the second major part 
of the book in which the relation between 
the Europe idea on the one hand, and the- 
oretical as well as practical education on 
the other are discussed systematically. 
Again, one feels here in company with a 
mind that, although fully at home in the 
teacher’s workshop, at the same time looks 
out of the schoolroom’s window into the 
wider landscape of humanity. 

This is an important book, by far sur- 
passing most of our writings on compara- 
tive education, which are primarily descrip- 
tive and not really comparative. Comparison, 
as we all know, is a difficult task, but Pro- 
fessor Schneider does the possible without 
becoming pedantic. We all have reason to 
thank him for this work that crowns the 
studies, and, not to be forgotten, the suffer- 
ings of a devoted man. For under the Hit- 
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ler system a teacher of his convictions was 
persona non grata. With the knowledge of 
German in this country constantly de- 
creasing, the book should be translated; 
the French and English subtitles alone do 
not make it readable for the linguistically 
untrained. 

In view of the merits of the book this 
reviewer feels almost arrogant in expressing 
some personal wishes, especially as the 
points made here are suggested in several 
of its pages. First, can one hope today for 
a unified Europe without aiming at the 
same time at the idea of mankind? Whether 
or not we like it, at the present time no 
continent exists by itself. Behind the idea 
of Europe is, and has always been, the idea 
of humanitas as first expressed by the Stoic 
philosophers and Cicero. However, one has 
to begin somewhere, and if Europe does 
not begin, who will? 

Second, one might wish that Professor 
Schneider had found time to discuss the 
dialectic relation between unity and free- 
dom, which is the same as the dialectic 
between unity and pluralism. No institu- 


tion, whether of political or religious char- 
acter, will unite nations and continents if 
it is afraid of the plurality of existing opin- 
ions honestly struggling for a deep and 
free understanding of man’s relation to 
man and the universe. Insistence on con- 
formity may achieve a precarious kind of 
harmony among those who already agree, 
but that is not what is wanted; it may dis- 
harmonize more than harmonize. The 
texture of unity can be woven only by 
hands directed by minds that enjoy the 
multitude of colors. And in this respect all 
organizations made by men and controlled 
by men must kneel down and begin their 
prayer; “Pater, peccavi.” Sad though it 
sounds, it sometimes seems to this writer 
that on the path toward unity in diversity 
there are now just as many and even more 
roadblocks set up by representatives of 
dogmata and ideologies than by farseeing 
and realistic statesmen. Yet the two must 
cooperate in order to lead us closer to the 
goal. 

Where and when will the final readiness 
be found? 
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SYMPOSIUM ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


CURRENT REFORM TRENDS IN 
SOVIET HIGHER EDUCATION, 1959-1960 


PETER H. JUVILER 


The first serious general criticism by the 
Communist Party of the system of higher 
education which Stalin had left to pos- 
terity came at the zoth Party Congress 
in 1956. Khrushchev reproached it for pro- 
ducing engineers unfamiliar with factory 
techniques and agronomists who knew lit- 
tle about life on the farm.1 Piecemeal re- 
forms preceded and followed the congress 
—between 1955 and 1958 priorities in ad- 
mission for medallists from secondary 
schools were progressively reduced and 
priorities for secondary school graduates 
with two years’ work experience increas- 
ingly emphasized; in 1956 work experience 
was added to admission requirements to 
most graduate studies and it was made more 
difficult to obtain graduate degrees. 

But coordinated efforts to admit mature, 
experienced students and to increase prac- 
tical training did not occur until the end 
of 1958, after serious charges by Khrush- 
chev and the party of class consciousness 
and contempt for manual labor among the 
Soviet white-collar groups and their off- 
spring; of parental pressure and ‘bribery in 
admissions; of impracticality in course 
work. After heated nationwide discussions, 
the party’s blueprint for changing the 
schools was passed in final form by the 
USSR Supreme Soviet as the reform law of 
December 24, 1958. The reforms were to af- 
fect all entering classes in 1959. They were 
to be completed in from three to five 
years.? 


The Reforms and the Plan 


Soviet higher educators in ministries and 
in schools face a doubly difficult task in 
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what one of them called their “rethinking” 
of the educative process.$ First, practical 
training must be greatly increased without 
sacrificing theoretical content. Second, plans 
must be fulfilled regardless of pedagogical 
problems. Minister of Higher Education 
Yelyutin warned that “while reorganizing 
its work, the higher school must not fail to 
fulfill its plans for the training of special- 
ists.” 4 

As early as 1956 Khrushchev could say 
that the higher schools were filling national 
quantitative needs for specialists"—which 
still seems to hold true in most fields. The 
accent in the present forms is now, as it was 
in Khrushchev’s report, on what he had 
called “the weak link of the higher school 
with practice, with production, and its lag- 
ging behind the level of today’s technol- 
ogy.” Current plans for the school system 
portend only modest future quantitative 
growth of the higher school system, The 
present yearly rates of graduations—nearly 
337,000 men and women graduated in 1959 
—are adequate to meet the goals of the cur- 
rent 7-year Plan for the graduation of 
2,300,000 specialists in 1959-1965.° 

There is no immediate prospect that the 
Soviet government will try to give a higher 
education to all who seek it. Rather, it will 
concentrate on modernizing and stream- 
lining the curriculum in an effort to live up 
to the directives of the 1958 reform law 
“to train highly skilled specialists, raised on 
the basis of Marxist-Leninist teachings, 
who have mastered the latest achievements 
of domestic and foreign science and tech- 
nology, who know well the practical side 
of things and are capable not only of fully 
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applying modern techniques, but also of 
creating the techniques of the future.” 

Soviet higher education is stripped down 
and lean. What we in America call a “lib- 
eral education” is un-European. But even 
the narrower, European-style specializations 
of law, the humanities, and the social sci- 
ences have been in a continuous quantitative 
decline in the USSR relative to science and 
technology.’ And most training in the hu- 
manities is taken as a prelude to teaching, 
rarely for its own sake. We may deplore 
this building of scholastic life of the stu- 
dents on the calculations of the Central 
Committee of the party. But the economy 
is fed with needed professional skills. And 
the party can boast that Soviet higher 
schools have almost four times as many 
students as those in Great Britain, France, 
West Germany, and Italy combined, al- 
though the total population of those four 
countries almost equals that of the USSR.® 
In 1959 2,260,000 undergraduates studied in 
the forty universities and in 723 more spe- 
cialized institutes, academies, and conserva- 
tories. About half of these (1,115,000) were 
evening and correspondence students, Not 
only statistics, but also the party’s plans for 
reforms, indicate that the proportion of 
students working their way through college 
will continue to increase.® 


The Reforms and the Student Body 


If the reforms go as planned, 80 per 
cent of entering students by 1964 will have 
worked for at least two years; secondary 
general schools will be polytechnized; on- 
the-job practice will be approximately 
doubled for most specialties; and admission 
to day schools in the specialties of engineer- 
ing, agriculture, medicine, teacher training, 
law, philosophy, and most of the humanities 
will be closed to graduates of secondary 
schools unless and until they have acquired 
two years’ working experience. As a very 
important exception, scientifically, artisti- 
cally, and linguistically gifted boys and 
girls will continue to go straight to college 
without having to work first.14 
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Doors of the higher schools were already 
closing against bright school children in 
1955-1958, before the reform law was 
passed. Up through the 1954-1955 school 
year, gold and silver medalists (top stu- 
dents) from the secondary general schools 
and the top five per cent graduating from 
the secondary technical schools were ad- 
mitted without taking examinations. Begin- 
ning in 1955, silver medallists and the tech- 
nicum (technical secondary school) honor 
students were required to take one exami- 
nation related to their specialty in order to 
gain admission to the more popular higher 
schools. Among these candidates with two 
years’ work experience received preference, 
In 1957, applicants with two years’ experi- 
ence were admitted on the same basis as 
gold medalists. Examinations were no 
longer to be given by one person but by 
boards of at least two persons. In 1958, the 
work-experienced received top priority 
(along with war veterans and demobilized 
service men, who had been receiving pref- 
erence all along) in “up to” 80 per cent of 
admissions. Moreover, the government at- 
tempted to increase the vigilance of the 
commissions against parental influence, pres- 
sure, and bribery, and against generally un- 
trustworthy students by ordering that rep- 
resentatives from the city or borough party, 
komsomol (Young Communist League), 
and trade union organizations be included 
on the admissions boards.!? 

In the important additional restrictions 
on 1959 admissions after the full onset of 
the reforms, the specialties of law, philoso- 
phy, political economy, literature, and jour- 
nalism did not admit day students without 
two years’ work experience. Recommenda- 
tions from party, komsomol, and other or- 
ganizations were required both for day and 
evening correspondence schools.!* Rules 
for admission for 1960 serve further to re- 
duce the proportion of youths straight from 
school down toward the legal minimum of 
20 per cent of admissions reserved for them 
in the day schools. New top priorities have 
been added, including recently demobilized 
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officers with partial or complete higher 
education who take no entrance examina- 
tions at all, and people sent by their farms 
and factories to study who need only to 
ass the examinations “outside the compe- 
tition.” 14 

The proportion of persons accepted by 
the day divisions after at least two years’ 
work has shown effects of the changing 
tules, increasing from 27 per cent in 1957 
to 45 per cent in 1958 and to 49 per cent 
in 1959.15 

Very little direct economic benefit will 
accrue from the reforms in rules of admis- 
sion. Whatever shortages of labor may exist 
in lower white-collar and in manual jobs, 
the reforms will contribute little to their 
solution. For the last few years approxi- 
mately 800,000 secondary school graduates 
could not or did not go on to higher 
school. Most of them streamed into the 
national economy. At best, the work pre- 
requisites for admission to many specialties 
will provide incentives to go to work for 
those secondary school graduates who re- 
fuse to work, but depend on family sup- 
port or illicit incomes while awaiting the 
chance for that cherished higher training. 
Assuming the reforms continue, perhaps 
150,000 in addition to the above will go to 
work instead of to day college, although 
most of them will continue studies on a 
part-time basis. But their places in day 
school will be taken by skilled and experi- 
enced workers. On the other hand, direct 
savings in labor power can be foreseen be- 
cause of another reform policy, continued 
increasing stress on evening and correspond- 
ence training. 

Ideological and social goals may well be 
served. Khrushchev extolled the conscien- 
tiousness of students from production at 
the 21st Party Congress. 


Just speak with students who have come to 
the institutes and technicums from production. 
What splendid people they are! Persistent, res- 
olute, thirsty for knowledge, they want to 
we that knowledge, not as a dowry acquired 
in order to placate parents who consider it a 
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tragedy if their son or daughter has no degree, 
but in order to work better for the good of 
society.17 

It is a matter of record that Khrushchev 
was incensed at the contempt for that Marx- 
ian holy of holies, manual labor, shown by 
the white-collar classes, and by their illegal 
attempts to shoehorn their children into 
higher school.1® The recent praise of Soviet 
educators for the new crop of increasingly 
mature freshmen calls to mind similar praise 
in American schools when the veterans of 
World War II returned to their studies un- 
der the G.I. Bill. 

True, there are obvious economic as well 
as ideological-moral-political benefits in 
other parts of the reforms: polytechnizing 
the secondary schools, increasing part-time 
training, paying more attention to new 
techniques. And the older students will 
probably be surer of their career choice and 
more highly motivated to study. But there 
will be no increase in available factory 
hands following from restructuring admis- 
sions to day schools. 


The Reforms and Technical Training 


If the trend toward predominantly eve- 
ning or correspondence training continues, 
the quality of instruction cannot but suffer, 
and economic benefits of an increased avail- 
able labor force will not be therefore un- 
alloyed. Mighty efforts are being made to 
improve such training, but there is little 
likelihood that Soviet pedagogues will soon 
have occasion to alter their present rela- 
tive rating of the three forms of instruc- 
tion: first, full-time day schooling; second, 
evening schooling; last, correspondence 
schooling, which in 1958-1959 comprised, 
respectively, 54, 7, and 39 per cent of the 
students.19 Correspondence course students 
face greatest difficulties, yet they outnum- 
ber evening students six to one. After con- 
tending with fatigue, crowded quarters for 
work at home (mama eating soup next to, 
or children spilling ink over, one’s precious 
drawing), the perennial famine in text- 
books, and other discouragements, more 
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than half of the students in some corre- 
spondence institutes have been dropping 
out.?? 

A more transient challenge to educators 
than part-time schooling as such is how to 
place over 100,0007! of yesterday’s school 
children successfully in jobs every year 
while coordinating their studies with their 
work. As long as the institutes fail to fill 
their entering day classes entirely with 
qualified production and office workers hav- 
ing the requisite work experience, they 
will have to accept some of yesterday’s 
school children. And they will be admin- 
istering a complex—to simplify—a quad- 
ruple program for full-time day students 
beginning with their first year, who worked 
two years before school; students in their 
first and second years straight out of sec- 
ondary school who must study while work- 
ing but are destined to enter day courses 
after two years (in 1960 this requirement 
was reduced to about sixteen months) 2? in 
evening or correspondence courses; en- 
trants with less than two years’ experience 
in an appropriate specialty, who will study 
part time for perhaps a year; and youths 
straight from school as well as experienced 
workers who will pursue their entire course 
in evening or correspondence schools.28 

“Serious difficulties” have arisen during 
the transition to the fully reformed tech- 
nical higher school, as First Deputy Min- 
ister Stoletov predicted.?4 

“Conflict? Yes conflict—students must 
have optimum conditions for normal study, 
and the entire enterprise must have normal 
conditions for the uninterrupted fulfill- 
ment of its plan.” Thus did a correspond- 
ent of the Soviet higher educational journal 
present the kernel of the problem involved 
in combining evening or correspondence 
school education for recent secondary 
school graduates with their new regular 
factory jobs in which they are supposed to 
do workers’ tasks at workers’ pay and learn 
at least two vocational skills, before they 
transfer to day school. The First Moscow 
Ball Bearing Factory, for example, must 
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employ and train part-time students of the 
Moscow Automobile Engineering Institute. 
“Yes, of course we think of our interests 
here,” the deputy manager of the factory 
acknowledged. “Whom does it pay to train 
a worker and then let him go?” It is dif- 
ficult to fit student-workers’ schedules to 
the schedule of factory shifts. Tired stu- 
dents, adapting both to new studies and 
a new job, find it hard to “become full 
members of the workers’ collective.” 5 

Without abandoning work training of 
young students, the authorities are now 
trying to adjust the program to practical 
possibilities. The USSR Ministry of Higher 
and Specialized Secondary Education has 
allowed course loads in evening schools 
where necessary to be reduced from sixteen 
to twelve hours a week. It is experiment- 
ing with approaches other than continual 
factory work; for example, alternating one 
week’s work with one week’s study through- 
out the year.2* Five experimental “factory- 
higher schools,” which give better training 
than evening schools, are now operating 
in large industrial plants where students 
alternate long periods of work and study." 

The first products of this reformed train- 
ing are beginning to enter the day faculties. 
It remains to be seen whether students who 
have studied for from twelve to sixteen 
evening-class hours a week, or by corre- 
spondence, will be able to join in a com- 
mon course in the third or fourth semester 
with day students who up to then have 
been studying from thirty to thirty-six 
hours a week, 

With the work preconditions, and the 
increase in junior engineering practical 
training for seniors,?® Soviet engineering 
students receive on the average more on-the- 
job training during their formal schooling 
than do students in American engineer- 
ing schools. At the same time, their Amer- 
ican counterparts usually have more chances 
to acquire at least part of a liberal educa 
tion, with the trend increasingly favoring 4 
broad background for all our college grad- 
uates, 
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Present Soviet practices are, of course, 
subject to change. Perhaps the institutes will 
eventually be able to fill their entering day 
classes entirely with people from produc- 
tion. Nor can the same principles be applied 
to all branches of technical training. Where 
practice is seasonal, as in geology, highway 
engineering or agriculture, full-time winter 
schooling alternates with field work in the 
warmer months. 

Higher schools, including even agricul- 
tural schools, tend to be clumped together 
in the big cities. Out of 766 (1958-1959), 
159 were in the four cities, Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, Kiev, and Kharkov.?® Agricultural 
academies and institutes seem very unbucol- 
ic. Children from urban families enter these 
schools when no other higher school will 
accept them. As students, they do their 
field work on plots so small that, said 
Khrushchev, “they cannot tell young hemp 
from nettles—until they are stung by the 
nettles.”9° It may be difficult to pry these 
schools and their reluctant faculties out into 
the country where most of them belong. 
But the plan is to bring agricultural schools 
closer to farm life by basing them on large 
state farms where for a change students 
will themselves do farm chores, alternating 
field work and study. Under the new ad- 
missions policies, swineherds, milkmaids, z6o- 
technicians are entering in greater numbers. 
The Perm Agricultural Institute considers 
it a great improvement that in 1959, 43 
per cent of the [100] entrants to the faculty 
of agronomy had already worked on col- 
lective farms.®1 


The Reforms and the Universities 


Scientists and school teachers are the 
two largest graduating groups from the 
forty Soviet universities at which about 
one-tenth of Soviet undergraduates study.” 
Secondary schools receive university- 
trained teachers, especially from the facul- 
ties of history, philology, geography, bi- 
ology, and also from the faculties of 
chemistry, physics, philosophy, and eco- 
nomics. As a rule graduates of the law, 
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geology, and journalism faculties do not 
become secondary school teachers, nor do 
graduates of such specialized departments 
as Moscow University’s Institute of Orien- 
tal languages.83 Teaching is among the least 
popular career choices because of relatively 
low pay and status, as compared with the 
pay and status of scientists, editorial work- 
ers, administrators, writers, and so on. 

When this writer revisited Moscow Uni- 
versity last June, where he had studied in 
1958-1959, the reforms had yet to make 
a major impact. Some faculties had been 
closed in 1959 to candidates seeking admis- 
sion without work experience, but this af- 
fected only the entering class and, to a 
smaller degree, the second class, which 
entered in 1958. When and if reforms are 
completed, still perhaps only one-third of 
the university undergraduates will be af- 
fected by the rule changes, since the scien- 
tists—about half—will be exempted, as will 
some of the nonscientists, especially in lan- 
guages, while the law provides for excep- 
tions of up to 20 per cent in other ad- 
missions. Yesterday’s fresh young school 
children, sometimes with critical and origi- 
nal minds, may be replaced in affected 
faculties such as the law faculty with more 
mature, serious, unquestioning people on 
leave from work in prosecutors’ offices, the 
courts, the militia, the factories, or govern- 
ment and party work. But admittedly, this 
is only speculation. 

All entering classes in 1959 began work 
with reformed curricula, in which the com- 
mon innovation was more professional prac- 
tice. Geologists, already the most travelled 
students, are to participate in even more 
field trips. Lawyers are to have twelve 
weeks’ practice after their third year and 
twenty-two weeks’ practice after their fifth 
year, instead of the present total of sixteen 
weeks in the fourth and fifth years. They 
will work, preferably, at their future spe- 
cialty, in the courts, prosecutors’ offices, lo- 
cal government agencies, instead of being 
assigned haphazardly as in the past, when 
practice was not necessarily related to their 
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future work. Now efforts will be made, we 
are told in the law faculty, to convert the 
practice into regular probationary work 
such as follows graduation, and in offices 
to which they will later be assigned. The 
total length of studies in the humanities 
will remain five years, and in the sciences, 
about five and a half years.54 

Russia’s fortieth university opened its 
doors in Novosibirsk on September 26, 
1959, to 310 first classmen (110 of them 
evening students) and to 4o in the second 
class. Novosibirsk University is so far a 
unique and elite institution. It trains only 
future scientists, in contrast with other uni- 
versities which graduate mainly teachers 
and other specialists. It seems set up espe- 
cially to reduce the serious shortage of 
young scientists in regions where for ob- 
vious reasons talented youths from the 
large western cities are reluctant to settle. 
Its graduates will staff the research institutes 
of the new Siberian branch of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences in Novosibirsk’s mush- 
rooming “scientific city,” and four other 
research institutes in Siberia. Its five spe- 
cialties—mathematics, mechanics, physics, 
chemistry, and geology—parallel those of 
the Academy’s institutes.*5 A high official in 
the USSR Ministry of Higher Education 
told us that the university is very popular, 
with five or six applicants for each place, 
but that admission requirements are high 
and every admission board has on it at 
least one academician; the geology board 
has three. He said that students study under 
leading scientists according to a flexible 
curriculum.3¢ 

There is independent research work 
from the first year, and in the last three 
years (third to fifth) undergraduates re- 
ceive all training in their specialties in the 
institutes of the Academy of Sciences, where 
they will be allowed to attend seminars of 
the academy and to participate in its ex- 
perimental work. Elsewhere such privileges 
have been served for the brightest uni- 
versity graduates in the aspirantura of the 
Academy. Twenty out of twenty-three 
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members of the learned council of the uni- 
versity were full or corresponding members 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 


The University of Friendship 
of the Peoples 


The University of Friendship of the Peo- 
ples, the forty-first Soviet University, was 
slated to open for the 1960-1961 school 
year. Intended for foreign students, it will 
supplement an already impressive program 
for 13,000 foreign students in 1958 (as com- 
pared, however, with nearly 49,000 foreign 
students in the United States in 1959- 
1960).87 Chinese students, 5,000 of them,3# 
accounted for nearly half the foreign stu- 
dents in the Soviet Union. The foreign in- 
flux is especially noticeable at Moscow 
University with its 2,000 foreigners from 
over 40 Communist and non-Communist 
countries, including many hundreds of dili- 
gent, disciplined mainland Chinese. Arab 
students, also in the hundreds, make up the 
second largest group. 

Foreign students have difficulties of ad- 
justment in the United States.3® But it may 
be surprising to Americans that sensitive 
problems of adjustment exist in the Soviet 
Union as well. Discontent has arisen in 
Moscow among Afro-Asian students from 
non-Communist countries or territories: 
friction with Soviet students, with Soviet 
authorities; dissatisfaction with living con- 
ditions; resentment that they are being used 
for Soviet propaganda purposes.“® The 
existence of these difficulties, some natural 
in any foreign country, some due to So- 
viet policies, others due to the concentra- 
tion of so many people together in a large 
dormitory collective, was well known in 
the university. Some of our Soviet acquaint- 
ances blamed the difficulties on the fact that 
the students in question were “capitalists.” 
It is true that as a rule the latter did come 
from relatively well-to-do families in the 
small educated elite of their countries— 
what the Soviets call the “national bour- 
geoisie.” But this is precisely the group 
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with whom the USSR would at present 
like to cultivate good relations.*! 

In the light of the background of these 
students and of their dissatisfaction, it has 
been particularly interesting to contem- 
plate, ever since Khrushchev first men- 
tioned publicly the University of Friend- 
ship of the Peoples during a speech at the 
Indonesian National University in Feb- 
ruary 1959, why it is being organized, and 
whether it also will fill with “national bour- 
geoisie.” Afro-Asian students at Moscow 
University are there under sponsorship of 
their own governments or of UNESCO. 
The Friendship University seems intended 
for the more indigent youth of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America, or, as Khrushchev said 
it, not only for students sent by their gov- 
ernments, but for the “poor” students who 
cannot come under government programs.*? 
We were told that they would be selected 
on a “wide, democratic basis.”43 Students 
will apply not through their governments 
but through Soviet embassies in their coun- 
tries or directly to the House of Friendship 
with Peoples of Foreign Countries in Mos- 
cow. Admission is open to men and women 
up to thirty-five years of age with a sec- 
ondary education, “regardless of race, na- 
tionality, or religion.” 

The training will follow the Soviet pat- 
tern, but it will include instruction to help 
the students “to broaden their cultural out- 
look, acquaint them with the literature and 
art of the peoples of our country,”** ac- 
cording to Professor S. V. Rumiantsev, the 
rector, who served since 1955 as a deputy 
USSR minister of higher education.‘ 

Rector Rumiantsev wrote that for the 
first year (1960-1961) there had been (by 
early May) 2,000 applications from 71 
countries. How many came from prospec- 
tive students in the countries of Latin 
America, Asia, and Africa, for which the 
Friendship University is specially intended, 
he did not say. He did estimate that 500 
would be admitted the first year—to the 
preparatory faculty (offering Russian lan- 
guage training and, eventually, make-up 
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courses of from one to three years where 
educational backgrounds are deficient)— 
and that within four years’ time the enroll- 
ment would increase gradually to three or 
four thousand as the basic faculties (engi- 
neering, agriculture, medicine, mathematics 
and sciences, economics and law, history 
and philology) were built up, class by 
class. 

That this university is not meant to re- 
place other facilities for students from the 
underdeveloped countries seems indicated 
by Professor Rumiantsev’s description of it 
as 


. + » yet another form of training national 
cadres of specialists from Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. Of course, all previous forms 
of cooperation in the field of education be- 
tween the USSR and other countries will be 
preserved and expanded.*6 


But the type of student for which the So- 
viets are aiming is indicated by a letter from 
a Panamanian girl, quoted approvingly by 
Rumiantsev: 


Higher education in my country is the privi- 
lege of the propertied classes and the poor can- 
not hope for it. I want to study in the univer- 
sity in order to learn the great achievements of 
the Soviet people and use my knowledge for 
the good of my people.47 


A Soviet education will benefit its recipi- 
ents and their countries in the technical 
sense. But it may also produce gratefully im- 
pressed graduates not unsympathetic to the 
Soviet cause, and good propaganda, or prop- 
agandists, for that cause.4* It is not clear 
how practical the Friendship University 
will be and to what extent foreign students 
will resent being segregated. True, segre- 
gating the students, insulating them to a 
certain extent from Soviet society, Soviet 
students, their compatriots already at the 
regular Soviet schools, ordinary Soviet con- 
trols in those schools, may avoid some of 
the present difficulties. Will the expected 
advantages of insulation outweigh possible 
student resentment at segregation? It re- 
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mains to be seen whether the Friendship 
University can overcome practical and psy- 
chological difficulties and become a steadily 
going concern. If it could, it might occupy 
an important place in Soviet relations with 
emerging and developing countries. 


The Reforms and Indoctrination 


The Communist Party demands that 
when students graduate they be not only 
“young specialists” equipped with profes- 
sional skills, but also “builders of commu- 
nism,” indoctrinated with Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, work-loving, patriotic, collectivist.*® 

Three compulsory “social science” courses 
very heavily charged with propaganda will 
continue to be obligatory for all students 
under the reforms. The courses (History of 
the Communist Party, Political Economy, 
Dialectical and Flistorical Materialism) do 
not produce fanatical Marxists and have 
been criticized by their own teachers for 
their dullness and dryness.®° 

But ideological work is not confined to 
the basic courses. It permeates the human- 
ities and affects even the natural sciences 
in the form, for example, of a clampdown 
on an “anti-Michurinist trend” in biology, 
or in the fight against “revisionism as a po- 
litical tendency in various fields of science 
and culture” at Tomsk University.5! The 
English economist, Donald Meek, brought 
back from his teaching experience at Mos- 
cow University an impression of Soviet 
economics which, in this writer’s experi- 
ence, applies also to the study of law: 


The main emphasis is placed on education in 
basic ideology and on the acquisition of prac- 
tical knowledge and technical skills which will 
be of direct assistance on the job which the 
graduate takes up.52 


One of the major concerns of the indoc- 
trination—and this is no new discovery—is 
with religion. This concern is evident not 
only in the big city schools, where for the 
first time in many years Young Atheist 
Clubs are being re-established, in part to 
train propagandists to go to the simpler 
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people. It is also apparent in the provinces, 
Teacher training schools have been 
to arm their graduates with the ideological 
weapons needed in the combat with re- 
ligious beliefs and superstitions. A teacher 
was stumped when she was asked by a fifth- 
grader in a Saransk school: “Why do they 
call 13 an unlucky number and 7 a lucky 
one? We have at home seven baby ele- 
phants and seven bear cubs.” Some school 
children will not visit the club of Saban- 
cheev village because “it seems that believ- 
ers convinced them that since the club is in 
the building which was once a church, 
visiting it is a mortal sin.” A young girl 
from Saransk was converted to Baptism by 
her mother after her graduation from no 
less than the Saransk Pedagogical Institute.58 
Looking at indoctrination from a wider 
perspective, it is not hard to convince most 
Soviet students that, somehow, capitalism 
means “exploitation,” which is bad, while 
“socialism” is more progressive, more just 
and, therefore, more desirable. But it is 
more difficult to breed unquestioning total 
believers who will not seek some autonomy 
or creative freedom in their own fields, be 
it art, music, literature, or the social sci- 
ences.54 


The Reforms and Extracurricular Activities 


Every effort is made to fill out the busy 
schedules of Soviet undergraduates with 
extracurricular activities aimed at building 
the Soviet equivalent of our “well-rounded” 
man, Soviet educators attach much impor- 
tance to the study “circles” in each faculty 
where, under the guidance of faculty mem- 
bers, students do some of their most origi- 
nal work. “Circles” are, in fact, extracur- 
ricular seminars. 

In a lighter vein, there are amateur thea- 
ters, operatic and choral groups, even small 
jazz ensembles which play for faculty “eve- 
nings.” There is an active sports program, 
which merely starts with the two years of 
compulsory physical training, and includes 
intramural as well as interschool meets. 
There are lectures in the dormitories on 
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everything from love and marriage, Soviet 
foreign policy, or “revisionism” in art and 
literature, to how to use cosmetics, careers 
open to law students, how to lead a “cul- 
tured” life—complete in Moscow Univer- 
sity with a show of stylish fashions. There 
are daily movies, occasional concerts, and 
frequent dances or balls. 

As the equivalent of American student 
government, fraternal or other organiza- 
tional work on the campus by the 
“BMOC’s,” there is in Russia the work of 
“activists” in the trade union, dormitory, 
and, above all, in the powerful and ubiqui- 
tous right arm of the Communist Party, the 
komsomol (Communist League of Youth). 
One cannot help but feel that there is eco- 
nomic gain for the regime, whatever may 
be the educational effect on students of 
such forms of “socially useful work” as 
“self service” (cleaning and maintaining 
dormitories, clearing snow); “volunteering” 
for a shift’s work in the subway or on 
a housing construction project, agitating 
among factory workers, or going out to 
the virgin lands in West Siberia or Kazakh- 
stan in the late summer to help under pio- 
neering conditions to bring in the grain in 
a race against the first falls of snow.®5 

When the students of Moscow University 
appeared before the job placement com- 
missions of their faculties in March and 
April 1959 (as at similar job “distributions” 
since then), the kind and location of the 
job which each student received depended 
on a combination of his or her wishes, the 
available jobs, and his or her record of 
study, conduct, and participation in socially 
useful work, as adjudged both by the peda- 
gogues and also by the komsomol and the 
Communist Party. 


The education of active builders of Commu- 
nism is the general concern of the entire col- 
lective of each higher school. Guided and di- 
rected by party organs, educational work must 
embrace all sides of the work, study, everyday 
life of the students.5¢ 


The educational process is conceived of 
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as a whole, reforms or no reforms, and so 
are its results judged, when measure is 
taken of the undergraduates. 

The reforms in higher education are not 
altering the distinctive Soviet emphasis on 
its party-determined, plan-coordinated, utili- 
tarian goal-directedness; its relatively cen- 
tralized and pervasive and multiple political 
controls; parity for women; free tuition; 
massive priority for scientific and technical 
over liberal education. Together they con- 
stitute a system of training which even 
before the reforms was much less autono- 
mous, much closer to “life” as the Commu- 
nist Party saw it, than are Western college 
systems. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IN MAINLAND CHINA 


Cc. T. HU 


During the past ten years, so much has hap- 
pened in mainland China at so fast a pace 
that it is difficult to keep abreast with the 
changes, let alone arrive at reasonably sound 
conclusions through analysis and synthesis. 
This article, therefore, merely represents an 
initial attempt at inquiring into some aspects 
of Chinese higher education under the 
Communist regime, dealing with its ideo- 
Jogical framework, form of control, and 
phases of development, and concluding with 
some general observations. 

It is perhaps appropriate to begin with a 
few general remarks for the purpose of 
placing what follows in a proper perspec- 
tive. First of all, one cannot overemphasize 
the revolutionary nature of contemporary 
Chinese society under Communism which 
has shaken loose the foundation upon which 
Chinese society had rested for thousands 
of years. Since education forms an integral 
part of the cultural pattern of a nation, one 
must bear in mind the larger socioeconomic 
picture that has been unfolding in China. 
Otherwise one runs the risk of divorcing 
educational development from present-day 
Chinese national life which has been under- 
going radical changes at a breathtaking 
speed. As an old Chinese saying has it, “If 
it takes ten years for a tree to grow to full 
length, it takes a century to make a new 
man.” The image of a Chinese new man, 
molded by the new system of higher educa- 
tion, is only slowly emerging against a 
rather blurred background; hence at this 
stage one can trace only the general out- 
line rather than the details. 

Connected with this is the problem aris- 
ing from the nature of source materials now 
at our command. As long as we have no 
direct access to all necessary data on higher 
education, nor the opportunity to observe 
the institutions of higher education at work, 
we are completely dependent upon the 
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controlled flow of materials from main- 
land China and may inadvertently become 
victims of communist misinformation. A 
judicious evaluation of Chinese higher edu- 
cation requires, therefore, painstaking work 
in sifting both educational and noneduca- 
tional materials, in reading between the 
lines, and, above all, in devising methods 
for handling information emanating from a 
communist state. In short, there is a need 
for more competent scholars and educators 
to engage in a systematically coordinated 
study of educational developments in China 
in order to give this field of research the 
necessary articulation and sophistication 
which it does not yet possess. 


The Ideological Framework of Higher 
Education 


Following Mao Tse-tung’s dictum that 
“a given culture is the ideological reflec- 
tion of the politics and economy of a given 
society,” the Chinese People’s Political 
Consultative Conference, which functioned 
as a supreme legislative body until the adop- 
tion of the present Constitution in 1954, de- 
clared in the Common Program that the 
purpose of education is “the raising of the 
cultural level of the people, the training 
of personnel for national construction work, 
the eradicating of feudal, compradore, and 
fascist ideology, and the developing of the 
ideology of service to the people.” (Article 
41) In a more legalistic tone, the Constitu- 
tion of 1954 states that “citizens of the 
People’s Republic of China have the right 
to education. To guarantee enjoyment of 
this right, the state establishes and gradually 
extends the various types of schools and 
other cultural and educational institutions. 
The state pays special attention to the phys- 
ical and mental development of young peo- 
ple.” (Article 94) 

With regard to higher education, the first 
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official statement of fundamental principles 
and policy was made by Ma Hsu-lun, Min- 
ister of Education, on the occasion of the 
First All-China Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation in June, 1950: 

Our objective of higher education is to culti- 
vate and train, by methods that combine theory 
and practice, the kind of high-level personnel 
for national reconstruction who possess the 
qualities of being culturally advanced, master- 
ful of the attainment of modern science and 
technology, and being wholeheartedly dedi- 
cated to the ideology of service to the people. 
In order to achieve this objective, our higher 
education must provide a revolutionary politi- 
cal education, eradicate feudalistic, compradore, 
and fascist thoughts, and develop the ideology 
of service to the people. .. . Our higher edu- 
cation must be intimately coordinated with our 
nation’s economic, political, and defense needs; 
above all, it must serve the needs of economic 
development. . . . Inasmuch as our higher edu- 
cation has as its goal the training of high-level 
personnel for national reconstruction, our in- 
stitutions of higher education must therefore 
systematically develop a scientific educational 
theory that is united with practice, and must, 
on such a basis, carry on specialized scientific 
and technological education. Moreover, our in- 
stitutions of higher education must from now 
on throw their doors wide open for members 
of the peasant and working classes, so as to 
produce for our nation a lar p of in- 
tellectuals of peasant-worker background.? 


Briefly, the objectives of higher educa- 
tion are declared to be: (1) the training of 
high-level personnel for national recon- 
struction; (2) cultivation of the ideology 
of service to the people; (3) satisfaction of 
needs of national development, particularly 
economic development; (4) implementation 
of scientific and technological education; 
and (5) making higher education oppor- 
tunities available to peasants and workers. 

If the foregoing represents positive goals, 
there are also objectives of a negative na- 
ture, aimed at the complete negation of 
principles and practices of higher education 
that prevailed prior to the communist ac- 
cession to power. Thus the traditional idea 
of higher education has been labeled as 
feudal in that it served the ruling class un- 
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der the guise of Confucian ethics and 
through the glorification of the family. For- 
eign missionary institutions of higher edu- 
cation and what they stood for have 
been condemned as invidious agents of cul- 
tural aggression, seeking to subvert Chinese 
youth through such ideas as liberalism, in- 
dividualism, and worship of bourgeois cul- 
ture. Scholarship in precommunist days has 
been regarded with contempt, on the ground 
that it was divorced from the needs of the 
nation, and as such served no useful pur- 
pose whatsoever.® 

These being the basic views concerning 
higher education, the regime has, in more 
concrete terms, sought to establish the prin- 
ciple that Chinese higher education must 
(1) serve the political purpose of the Com- 
munist Party in pursuing the goal of social- 
ism; (2) suit China’s nationalistic aspirations 
by freeing her from Western influence; 
and (3) contain scientific substance and be 
oriented toward the masses. 


The Problem of Control 


On the central government level, higher 
education was under the control of the 
Ministry of Education which was in turn 
under the supervision of the Cultural and 
Educational Affairs Committee, and this, 
together with three other committees, 
formed the Government Administration 
Council, the highest executive organ of the 
state. Largely inspired by the Soviet model, 
the regime created, in December 1952, 4 
separate Ministry of Higher Education. Ac- 
cording to Chang Hsi-jo, Minister of Edu- 
cation, the reason for this action and the 
relationship between the two ministries were 
described as follows: 


The division between higher education and 
common education and the establishment of 
two separate ministries reflect the need for 
division of labor in our task of educational 
construction. The Ministry of Higher Educa 
tion is therefore charged with the mission of 
training large numbers of technical personnel 
in order to satisfy the needs of industrializa- 
tion, while the Ministry of Education under 
takes the task of universally raising the cultural 
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level of our people and educating the new 
generation. The missions of the two ministries 
are closely related and are thus interdependent. 
Hence, they must develop the sense of unity 
between them and together struggle for the 
completion of the task of educational con- 
struction.* 


The actual range of authority of the 
Ministry of Higher Education was, how- 
ever, rather limited, as can be seen in its 
organization. Of the nine departments of 
the ministry, those which dealt directly 
with different aspects of higher education 
were the Department of Comprehensive 
Universities, the First Department of In- 
dustrial Education, the Second Department 
of Industrial Education, the Department of 
Agricultural and Health Education, and the 
Department of Middle Technical Educa- 
tion, while the rest were of a purely ad- 
ministrative nature, such as the supervision 
of students abroad, financial planning, and 
personnel. Moreover, the direction and 
administration of institutions of higher edu- 
cation often fell under the combined juris- 
diction of the Ministry of Higher Educa- 
tion and one or more of the ministries or 
commissions. Thus, for example, the Insti- 
tute of Petroleum Industry was placed un- 
der the joint responsibility of the Ministry 
of Higher Education, the Ministry of Fuel, 
and the Ministry of Geology. 

Of the 182 institutions of higher educa- 
tion that existed at the end of 1953, only a 
dozen or so comprehensive universities and 
technical institutes located in Peking were 
under the direct control of the Ministry 
of Higher Education; the others were un- 
der the jurisdiction of the governments of 
greater administrative regions, provinces, 
municipalities, and autonomous regions. In 
theory, however, major policies concerning 
planning, finance, curriculum and teaching, 
and personnel were made by the Ministry 
of Higher Education, while governments 
on the lower levels were expected to im- 
plement the policy decisions with certain 
discretionary powers. A major administra- 
tive change occurred in July 1954 when 
the six greater administrative regions were 
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abolished. As a result, more than forty in- 
stitutions of higher education, formerly run 
by the regional governments, were taken 
over by the Ministry of Higher Education 
for direct control.5 

With the intensification of central con- 
trol and the concomitant bureaucratization, 
problems of a very serious nature rose in 
many universities and colleges, principally 
in the fields of political indoctrination, cur- 
riculum, “learning from Soviet advanced 
experience,” and so forth. In 1957, when 
the regime launched the so-called “bloom- 
ing and contending” campaign,® criticisms 
against the Ministry of Higher Education 
and its high-handed policies poured forth 
with great fury, as can be seen in the fol- 
lowing samples: 


Many shortcomings have become evident in 
our higher education during the past few years, 
for which the Party units within the Ministry 
of Higher Education must assume principal 
responsibility. . . . It is imperative that, at the 
time of reform, the very roots of bureau- 
cratism, sectionalism, and subjectivism be dug 
out and eradicated. 

Higher education has had a long history in 
China; it also has many things that are basically 
sound. In recent years, however, the Ministry 
of Higher Education has completely negated 
this heritage. This is indeed unheard of. Every 
country has its good traditions and every peo- 
ple treasure their traditions. But in our case, 
everything has had to start all over since 
1952.7 


Partly because of dissatisfaction with the 
control of the Ministry of Higher Educa- 
tion and partly, perhaps, because of the 
earlier Russian example, the regime abol- 
ished the Ministry of Higher Education in 
1958 and concentrated all educational mat- 
ters in the hands of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. Simultaneously, the earlier policy of 
centralized control was modified, and the 
local governments, mainly provincial, have 
been given more authority in the field of 
higher education. The various central gov- 
ernment ministries also are given the re- 
sponsibility to supervise and coordinate the 
programs for advanced technical schools. 
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The tempo of decentralization quickened 
in 1958 when the regime decided to embark 
upon the now famous “Great Leap For- 
ward,” a nationwide campaign designed to 
achieve total mobilization of the nation’s 
material and human resources through new 
forms of social organization. In social and 
economic terms, this campaign ushered in 
the era of rural (and now urban) com- 
munalization, further regimentation of the 
populace, and intensification of industrial- 
ization by such means as the backyard steel 
furnaces. Inasmuch as the Great Leap For- 
ward is all-embracing in scope, its impact 
on higher education as a whole and on con- 
trol and administration in particular has been 
enormous. For one thing, as a result of the 
Leap, the demand made of higher education 
by the government, industry, commercial 
enterprises, and other types of national ac- 
tivities multiplied, thereby forcing the re- 
gime to adopt a policy of further decen- 
tralization, granting an increasingly larger 
amount of local initiative and autonomy in 
higher education matters. For another, in 
the absence of sufficient personnel and 
financial resources on the central level, ex- 
pansion of higher education, necessitated by 
large-scale social and economic develop- 
ment, became the concern of regional and 
local authorities over whom the central 
government has only nominal supervisory 
control. 

Quantitatively, the Great Leap Forward 
in higher education is reflected in the fol- 
lowing figures: 


Colleges and Students 
Universities (in thousands) 

1947 207 155 

1949 205 117 

1952 201 194 

1957 229 444 

1958 1,408 790 

1959 810* 


souRCE: Peking Review, No. 40, December 2, 
1958. 

* Figures given in Wei-ta ti shih-nien (Ten 
Great Years), People’s Publishing House, 
Peking, 1959. No figure given for number of 
institutions. 
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According to the same source, an equally 
enormous increase in the number of insti- 
tutions of higher education has been re- 
ported, largely in the form of the so-called 
Red and Expert Colleges and universities 
run by the communes, and spare-time col- 
leges run by factories and other economic 
enterprises. The fact that these two types 
are not included in the official statistics is 
indicative of their low standing as institu- 
tions of higher learning; there. can be no 
doubt that the great majority of such col- 
leges are grievous misnomers. 

In terms of control, therefore, schools of 
higher education can be classified into three 
major categories: those controlled by the 
Ministry of Education, often in collabora- 
tion with other agencies of the central gov- 
ernment; those controlled by the provincial 
governments; and those controlled by local 
authorities below the provincial level. The 
policy now followed has been officially de- 
signated as one of “central planning and 
supervision, local administration and opera- 
tion.” 


Reorganization, Consolidation, and 
Expansion 


At the time of the Communist takeover, 
there existed on the mainland 207 institu- 
tions of higher learning, of which 55 were 
universities, 75 were independent colleges, 
and 77 were institutions of one specialty or 
another.® At the end of 1953, as a result 
of reorganization and consolidation, the 
number of schools of higher education was 
reduced to 182, distributed as follows: 


Universities 14 
Engineering colleges 39 
Higher normal colleges 31 
Agricultural colleges 29 


Medical colleges 29 
Law and government 4 
Finance and economics 6 
Language institutes 8 
Fine arts institutes 15 
Physical education 5 
National minority 2 

Total 182 
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The reorganization plan was conceived of 
as an answer to the chaos that prevailed in 
higher education, and its major objectives 
included: (1) consolidation of colleges and 
departments to ensure effective central con- 
trol; (2) concentration of personnel and 
facilities (both library and equipment) to 
ensure effective use of resources; and (3) 
elimination of foreign missionary institu- 
tions of higher learning to ensure ideologi- 
cal uniformity. As a consequence, the num- 
ber of universities was drastically reduced; 
the colleges which formerly formed an ad- 
ministrative unit within the universities 
were abolished, the departments being the 
basic organizational units; and, significantly, 
foreign-supported institutions completely 
disappeared. It may be noted, in this con- 
nection, that the absorption of foreign- 
supported schools also meant the virtual 
elimination of Western, particularly Amer- 
ican, influences in Chinese education as a 
whole. The significance of this becomes 
clear when we keep in mind that there were 
twenty-four such foreign-supported insti- 
tutions in precommunist days, many of 
which enjoyed excellent reputation as cen- 
ters of learning and trained large numbers 
of Chinese leaders in all aspects of Chinese 
national life. 


Broadly speaking, the elimination of for- 


eign-supported schools was done in four 
stages. Immediately after the “liberation,” 
the government, under the pretext of 
strengthening state leadership, introduced 
Marxism-Leninism and other political 
courses into the curriculum, and subjected 
these schools to the regulations and rules 
adopted by the Ministry of Education. In 
the second stage, the foreign-supported 
schools were required to sever their finan- 
cial and other relations with their mother 
organizations abroad, thereby denying them 
the source of financial and moral support. 
The third stage was marked by a long suc- 
cession of anti-American campaigns and ex- 
hibitions on the campuses, thus thoroughly 
alienating the students from the administra- 
tion and certain segments of the faculty. 
The last stage saw the abolition of these 
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schools through reorganization, integration, 
and absorption. The whole process lasted 
from early 1950 to the fall of 1952.° 

There appeared at the end of 1953, as a 
result of reorganization, three major types 
of institutions of higher education: schools 
of single specialty, such as the Peking Insti- 
tute of Steel Industry and the Peking Insti- 
tute of Russian Language; schools of multi- 
ple specialty, such as Tsing Hua University 
with eight departments, ranging from 
architecture to hydraulic engineering; the 
third is what is commonly referred to as 
comprehensive universities with multiple 
specialties in various disciplines, such as the 
Peking University which has faculties in 
the humanities, sciences, finance and eco- 
nomics, and law and government. 

With relatively few exceptions, the over- 
whelming majority of institutions of the 
first two categories are engineering colleges 
and technical institutes whose functions and 
purpose are, according to a resolution to 
the National Conference on Higher Engi- 
neering Schools in August 1953, described 
as follows: 


The fundamental task of higher engineering 
schools is to train, on the basis of the demands 
of national reconstruction, the various kinds of 
technical personnel who master the advanced 
scientific and technological knowledge and 
skill and are dedicated to the mission of our 
nation’s socialist industrialization as well as so- 
cial reform. This task must be pursued with 
coordinated efforts, with system, and with a 
sense of proportion.10 


If schools of the first two categories, 
which are obviously inspired by the Soviet 
Technikums, are primarily designed for the 
training of technical personnel for economic 
development, especially industrial develop- 
ment, the comprehensive universities have 
entirely different functions to perform. 
These functions are declared to be: 

The comprehensive universities occupy a spe- 
cial position in higher education. Hence under 
the general principles now in force, they have 
their specific functions which differ from other 
types of institutions of higher education. The 
foremost function is the training of specialists 
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for research and teaching in the fields of the- 
oretical and foundational sciences (both social 
and natural sciences). The universities will sup- 
ply economic and cultural organs with research 
and teaching cadres. In concrete terms, the uni- 
versities are centers in which scientific research 
workers and teachers for higher and second- 
ary institutions are nourished and trained.11 


Because of the large variety of subjects 
of specialization, the period of residence 
varies from institution to institution and 
sometimes from department to department 
within the same school, despite the fact that 
the national school system, adopted in 1951, 
has provided for a uniform period of resi- 
dence of five years for institutions of higher 
education. Thus while the Institute of Min- 
ing in Hofei requires only four years, its 
counterpart in Changsha requires five years. 
In Tsing Hua University, different depart- 
ments require different length of residence, 
while many of the teacher training colleges, 
largely because of a serious shortage of 
secondary school teachers, have on several 
occasions lowered the requirement to three 
or even two years.? 

The reorganization phase lasted from 
1950 to 1953. Beginning in 1954, efforts 
were made to consolidate the gains of the 
previous years by strengthening central con- 
trol, unifying curriculum, further borrow- 
ing from the Soviet Union, and steadily 
expanding the number of schools and stu- 
dents. By the end of 1957, institutions of 
higher education of all descriptions num- 
bered 229, with a proportionate increase in 
enrollment. One interesting feature during 
this period of cautious expansion was the 
pattern of geographical distribution. The 
earlier pattern of concentration of higher 
education facilities in the coastal regions 
gradually shifted, as the number of schools 
in the northwest and southwest increased 
from 27 in precommunist days to 62 in early 
1957. 

By far the most important measure taken 
during the phase of consolidation was the 
unification of “teaching plans” and the in- 
troduction of a uniform curriculum. In this 
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connection, it may be said that it was not 
until 1954 that a semblance of stability be. 
gan to emerge out of the chaos and con. 
fusion that prevailed during the earlier 
phase, largely as a result of organizational 
and institutional changes on the one hand 
and unceasing political and social activities 
on the other. 

Since the guiding principle underlying 
all curriculum and pedagogical reforms was 
“learning from advanced Soviet experi- 
ences,” Russian experts appeared on all edu- 
cational fronts, ranging from advisers to 
the Ministry of Higher Education to spe- 
cialists advising Chinese local authorities on 
how to set up créches, Insofar as curriculum 
and pedagogy were concerned, Russian ex- 
perts performed two types of functions. 
Some advised Chinese authorities on mat- 
ters of principle and theory and assisted 
in the formulation of basic policies. Others 
assumed teaching positions in a variety of in- 
stitutions, mostly technical, and in the proc- 
ess of teaching helped with the com- 
pilation of teaching plans, outlines, and 
syllabuses. Simultaneously, an increasing 
number of Chinese educationists was sent to 
the Soviet Union to study first-hand Rus- 
sian theory and practice, while an even 
larger number went for their advanced 
technical training to Soviet institutions. In 
addition, the regime has made every effort 
to create an unquestioning faith in Soviet 
curriculum and pedagogy, hence this state- 
ment from the Kuang-ming Daily: 


The content of Soviet teaching material is 
characterized by its strictly scientific system; it 
is complete and is guided by the viewpoint of 
dialectic materialism. . . . In the current process 
of revising and adopting teaching plans, it has 
become clear that those outlines drawn up on 
the basis of Soviet blueprints have had the full 
support of delegates, whereas those deviating 
from the Soviet example have given rise to 
serious dissension. The reason is simple. It is 
because Soviet outlines have come from scores 
of years of labor and have proved their su 
periority through practice. What reason is there 
for us to depart from Soviet blueprints? 1% 
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Beginning in the latter part of 1954, the 
Ministry of Higher Education convened 
a series of conferences for the discussion, 
revision, and final adoption of teaching 
plans or outlines for the various fields of 
specialization in higher education. By 1957, 
more than a thousand such plans had been 
officially adopted, although the total number 
of courses offered in all institutions of 
higher learning, according to incomplete 
statistics, has reached over three thousand. 
Needless to say, such an enormous task 
could not be accomplished in short order, 
nor could it qualitatively meet the real 
needs of Chinese higher education. The 
manner in which Soviet teaching methods 
and materials came to be adopted is perhaps 
indicative of the sense of urgency with 
which the Chinese authorities approached 
this problem. And one cannot but conclude 
that reforms in this respect have been 
politically inspired. 

The Chinese Academy of Sciences, the 
Central Library in Peking, and other cul- 
tural institutions had begun a systematic 
collection of Soviet textbooks as early as 
1952. Of the more than three thousand text- 
books acquired, the majority were to a 
varying degree outdated, particularly those 
of a highly technical nature. Nevertheless, 
in order to implement the policy of “learn- 
ing from advanced Soviet experiences,” an 
all-out effort was made to translate the 
Soviet textbooks into Chinese. It was re- 
ported that out of the 200 or so schools of 
higher education in 1954, 85 had faculties 
with sufficient knowledge of the Russian 
language to take part in the translation 
program, involving altogether 2,700 indi- 
viduals. Of this number, 1,200 were in all 
types of engineering, 660 in science, 380 
or so in the humanities, law, economics, and 
art, 380 in agriculture and related sciences. 
Hundreds of textbooks and basic references 
had been thus translated, published, and 
adopted for classroom use.14 

A policy statement by the University of 
Shantung concerning the use of Soviet ma- 
terials is cited here as an example: 
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Courses for which Chinese translations of Rus- 
sian textbooks have been made available shall 
adopt such translations; courses for which lec- 
ture notes have been prepared on the basis of 
Soviet materials shall be further developed with 
a view to intensifying the use of Soviet ma- 
terial; courses for which no translation has been 
made available shall be based on Soviet ma- 
terials which should be translated in the proc- 
ess. . .. In learning Soviet materials, the follow- 
ing principles must be constantly observed: (1) 
it must begin with basic courses and p: 
step by step in conformity with the reality of 
teaching; (2) it must be done with analytical 
thoroughness so as to master the viewpoints, 
the spirit, and the substance contained in So- 
viet materials; (3) it must use the comparative 
method to illustrate the superiority of Soviet 
teaching materials over those of the capitalist 
countries in Europe and America in order to 
subject the latter to a critical examination; (4) 
it must strengthen the study of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism.15 

The disruptive effect of such uncritical 
borrowing and abandonment of long-estab- 
lished traditions and practices of precom- 
munist days became evident in 1956, and a 
number of basic problems rose as a con- 
sequence. These problems were succinctly 
summed up as follows: 


1. The problem of degree of specialization. 

2. The problem of arriving at a rational and 
proportionate differentiation between basic 
courses and courses of specialization. 

3. The problem of whether or not a unified 
teaching plan is desirable. 

4. The problem of period of residence. 

5. The problem of teaching methods; the 
desirability of senior projects, types of exami- 
nations, and so on. 

6. The problem of whether or not the total 
class hours should be uniformly determined at 


4,000 hours.16 


Another question of considerable impor- 
tance involved political indoctrination. Since 
1950, all schools of higher education, irre- 
spective of the nature of their specialty, 
were required to offer the four political 
courses of Foundations of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, History of Chinese Revolution, Poli- 
tical Economy, and Dialectic Materialism 
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and Historical Materialism. Owing to the 
great demand made of the students both 
in time and energy, and in the wake of the 
“blooming and contending,” serious objec- 
tions were raised against these requirements, 
resulting in many schools reducing the 
number of hours of political indoctrination 
from seventeen to twelve. However, in 
1957, when the regime decided that public 
criticism of the government and the Party 
had reached such proportions that it threat- 
ened to negate the very ideological frame- 
work, political courses were reemphasized 
and indoctrination intensified, and there 
has been no sign of relaxation up to the 
present.!7 

As suggested earlier, the present phase 
in the development of Chinese higher edu- 
cation began in 1958 when the country was 
plunged into the so-called Great Leap For- 
ward. The most outstanding feature of this 
phase, of course, has been the phenomenal 
mushrooming of institutions of higher edu- 
cation which probably number in the neigh- 
borhood of 1,500, with a total enrollment 
given at 810,000. Due to the recency of this 
development, there is even less material on 
which to base a qualitative evaluation. In 
view of this, only some general observa- 
tions can be made concerning the present 
state of Chinese higher education, and some 
of its implications. 


Recent Trends 


Higher education is viewed primarily as 
a political weapon with which the political 
objectives of the Party and the state are 
to be realized. No subject of study and no 
individual is above politics; academic ex- 
cellence without what the state regards as 
an adequate degree of political conscious- 
ness is no merit by itself. At the present 
time, since ideological correctness and po- 
litical reliability count more than anything 
else, higher education is still predominantly 
in the hands of trusted Party cadres. Mem- 
bers of the “old intelligentsia,” in spite of 
their profession of unquestioning acceptance 
of the Party doctrine, are viewed with 
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varying degrees of suspicion. There exist, 
therefore, areas of tension which can only 
be removed with the passage of time, 
namely when a new generation of profes- 
sionally competent as well as politically 
dependable educators is prepared to take 
the helm. 

Thoroughly alarmed by the vitriolity 
of public criticism during the “blooming 
and contending” campaign, the regime has 
come to the conclusion that such criticisms 
stem from insufficient understanding of 
politics rather than from rigidity of thought 
control. Such being the reasoning, political 
indoctrination has increased in intensity, 
not only in terms of time devoted to politi- 
cal subjects but also in the form in which 
thought remolding is done.’® It has been 
reported that students in schools of higher 
education now generally spend their school 
year according to the 1-3-8 pattern, which 
means one month for vacation, three 
months for active labor either on the farm 
or in a factory, and eight months of class- 
room work. Labor, in this case, is clearly 
defined by the regime as an effective means 
by which the intellectuals are taught to 
honor and respect manual work, as well as 
to develop the correct attitude toward the 
peasant-worker class. 

The insistence upon political correctness, 
especially when the standards of correct- 
ness change with each shift in the Party 
line, has created an atmosphere of uncer- 
tainty in which one is liable to be accused 
of being bourgeois and rightist on one day 
and leftist adventurist on another. Although 
this is true for almost everyone, those in 
higher education are especially susceptible 
because of their present and future leader- 
ship roles. Even a perfunctory examination 
of the background of those subjected to 
the wrath of the “rectification” campaign, 
which followed closely at the heel of 
“blooming and contending” would show 
the precarious position in which men in 
higher education find themselves. The ef- 
fect of such a politically stultifying atmos- 
phere upon higher education, for which 
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some spirit of free inquiry is imperative, 
is indeed hard to predict, but until notable 
changes take place in this respect, it is not 
likely that Chinese creativity and imagina- 
tion will find expression through higher 
education. 

The sociological implication of recent 
developments in Chinese higher education 
has been profound and far-reaching. Partly 
because of the ideological conviction in so- 
cial egalitarianism and partly because of 
the pressing need that arises with the crea- 
tion of a modern mass society, the com- 
munist leaders have steadfastly pursued the 
objective of bridging the gulf that used to 
separate the educated elite from the illiter- 
ate masses. Inasmuch as higher education 
has so long been identified with power, 
wealth, and social prestige, the current 
Great Leap Forward in higher education, 
aside from the training of a technically 
competent populace, is evidently also de- 
signed to alter the social connotation of 
higher education, otherwise the classifica- 
tion of part-time and Red and Expert col- 
leges as institutions of higher education 
would indeed make very little sense.1® 

Three methods have been employed for 
this purpose. First, there is the “study com- 
bined with labor” program mentioned 
above, which requires college and univer- 
sity students to take part in “productive 
labor,” thereby preventing them from be- 
coming aloof in the social sense. Second, 
in pursuance of the official policy of 
“throwing the doors of schools of higher 
education wide open for the peasants and 
workers,” the regime has recruited more 
and more students from the peasant-worker 
class. One source mentions that the ratio 
of students of peasant-worker origin in 
regular schools of higher education has in- 
creased from 19.1 per cent in 1951 to 48 
per cent in 1958.2° Third, in order to enable 
those cadres of lower educational back- 
ground to acquire a higher education, in 
name if not in substance, a number of in- 
stitutions, including the People’s Univer- 
sity of Peking, has been established. The 
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mushrooming of the so-called Red and Ex- 
pert colleges since 1958 points not so much 
to a deliberate cheapening of higher edu- 
cation as another effort to broaden the so- 
cial base of higher education and to provide 
the cadres with both education and prestige. 

It is, of course, highly debatable whether 
true equality in the field of higher educa- 
tion is attainable by such means as the crea- 
tion of Red and Expert colleges.21 How- 
ever, the real issue is not one of rectification 
of names; what this means is simply that 
along with other fields of national construc- 
tion, the communist regime has mobilized 
the entire national resources to provide edu- 
cation on all levels in all parts of the coun- 
try. While the discrepancy between a full- 
fledged university and a Red and Expert 
college operated by a rural commune may 
be as wide as between heaven and earth, 
the fact remains that both are giving their 
students some form of education and tech- 
nical skill. Therefore, at a time when higher 
education is still beyond the reach of so 
many in underdeveloped areas, and when 
the very term of higher education is inti- 
mately associated with the idea of social 
and personal advancement, the present Chi- 
nese experiment, if successful when meas- 
ured against other goals, such as industrial- 
ization, will prove to be a powerful attraction 
indeed. 

To sum up, Chinese higher education 
under communism is still in a state of flux, 
but the observable trends seem to indicate 
that (1) political indoctrination continues 
to receive great emphasis, as products of 
higher education are expected to be Red 
before being Expert; (2) following the 
policy of “leaning to one side,” Chinese 
higher education remains under the domi- 
nant influence of the Soviet Union, in spite 
of the recent slogan advocating “learning 
from wherever knowledge can be found”; 
(3) the character of higher education is 
fundamentally utilitarian, since every sub- 
ject taught and every person trained is ex- 
pected to contribute to national, especially 
economic, development; (4) the social base 
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of higher education has been steadily broad- 
ened for both ideological and practical 
reasons; and (5) there is a tendency toward 
increasing decentralization in higher edu- 
cation which in the long run may have 
significant implications. 

The true meaning of the current Chinese 
revolution in higher education, in the last 
analysis, can best be understood when it is 
remembered that the Chinese are trying to 
create a mass culture and society patterned 
after that of the Soviet Union. This by it- 
self is neither new nor unique; what merits 
close attention is the tempo at which this 
is done and the number of people involved. 
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SOME COMPARATIVE REFLECTIONS ON 
SOVIET AND CHINESE HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


KARL W. BIGELOW 


That the pictures of Soviet and mainland 
Chinese higher education are very similar 
is not, of course, surprising. Not only is the 
Marxist-Leninist ideological base the same, 
but—as Dr. Hu pointed out—postrevolu- 
tionary reforms in China have been de- 
liberately modeled on Soviet examples. 

Of fundamental importance in both coun- 
tries is the determination that institutions 
of higher education shall serve as instru- 
ments of national policy. They must pursue 
the basic educational purpose of strength- 
ening those beliefs, attitudes, and skills con- 
sidered characteristic of good communists 
and essential to the success of communist 
society. The right kind of knowledge, too, 
must be promoted. The goals are both 
ideological and utilitarian. Proper ideas must 
be instilled; needed abilities developed. 

To a degree, there is nothing really unique 
in this. Universities and colleges, from their 
medieval European beginnings, have been 
an expression of their surrounding cultures. 
The knowledge they have disseminated and 
the ideas they have promoted have been ac- 
ceptable; the skills they have developed 
have been welcomed. The institutions of 
higher education have been esteemed as of 
social worth. No society has ever tolerated 
in its colleges and universities practices that 
it considered really dangerous. 

However, the range of tolerance can 
vary, and also the degree of society’s at- 
tention to what the colleges and universities 
are up to. So can notions as to what will 
prove of greatest utility in the long run. 
Among the Western democracies a belief in 
the value of relatively extended ideological 
tolerance has been developed. In countries 
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where things are going on quite comfortably 
questions as to the merits or demerits of 
higher education are not likely to command 
passionate attention. Where the pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake has proved to 
have useful results after all, willingness to 
support “pure” inquiry flourishes. 

But the communist societies of Russia and 
China are different. They are the devotees 
of a revelation, embodied in an Old Testa- 
ment (Marx) and a New Testament 
(Lenin), and, as such, must expect all edu- 
cational institutions to promote the true 
doctrines. This policy is no less politically 
than ideologically important: It is quite 
in order that Khruschchev should utter pro- 
nouncements on the duty of Soviet col- 
leges and universities. 

Moreover Russia and China, when they 
turned communist, were relatively “under- 
developed”—i.e., relatively unprosperous— 
countries. More important, they started, de- 
termined to become both prosperous and 
“developed.” Their Five- and Seven-Year 
Plans, their Great Leaps Forward, have been 
manifestations of this determination. They 
believed—they still, of course, believe—that 
a thoroughgoing implementation of com- 
munist theory would guarantee achievement 
of their ends. They also believed that a de- 
liberate and sustained use of education as a 
means of advance was essential. Education 
was too important to be left to the educa- 
tors! 

Finally, the materialistic orientation of 
communism inevitably led its adherents to 
a highly utilitarian attitude toward all edu- 
cation. The preoccupation with immediate 
economic improvement strengthened this 
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attitude. Inquiry for inquiry’s sake, with no 
thought for possible contributions to na- 
tional muscle-building, inevitably looked 
like irresponsible individualistic self-indul- 
gence. (This is not, of course, to imply that 
no important “pure” research has been car- 
ried on, but certainly the emphasis has been 
on application. ) 

So what we have been hearing about So- 
viet and Chinese universities is not surpris- 
ing. Communist higher education must 
propagate the communist faith. And it must 
train the specialists that communist society 
immediately requires. These are, primarily, 
scientists and technologists, essential to eco- 
nomic advancement and military strength. 
The production of teachers is also of the 
essence. The social sciences have a place. 
But the humanities, as Dr. Juviler indicated, 
are in a sense stepchildren. For the present, 
at least, it appears that in communist so- 
cieties pushpin is more important than 
poetry. 

Unsurprising, too, is the Russian and 
Chinese concern with the assurance of 
higher educational opportunities for young 
people from peasant and worker back- 
grounds. It is important not to forget how 
class-structured were those countries where 
communism has been accepted. The present 
writer learned this, impressively, a dozen 
years ago when he heard Polish and Czecho- 
Slovak educators defend the coming of 
communism to their countries. This had 
been the indispensable means, they argued, 
of opening educational opportunity to the 
children of the proletariat. When told that 
the consequent reforms they had described 
sounded very much like the American edu- 
cational system they found it impossible to 
believe; they could scarcely conceive of 
the changes occurring in their own coun- 
tries under other than a communist regime. 

Of particular interest is the emphasis in 
Russia (and in China, too,) on practical 
training as both a prerequisite to and an 
element in higher education. The desire to 
develop respect for manual labor is wholly 
appropriate in societies presumably dedi- 
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cated to the welfare of the common people, 
But there is another factor: a conviction 
that in a technologically oriented state even 
intellectuals should have had some first- 
hand experience with the technological core, 
One is reminded here of the rationale un- 
derlying the work-study plan of Antioch 
and some other American colleges. And of 
course on-the-job practice—i.e., work ex- 
perience directly related to what the stu- 
dent is being trained for—is not uncommon 
here or in other noncommunist countries, 

There are clear implications of the Soviet 
and Chinese examples for higher education 
in the United States. We are in an interest- 
ing position: challenged for the first time 
in our history by a system greatly different 
from our own and successful in a discon- 
certing degree. We cannot afford to be in- 
different. To what extent should we cling 
to our historic beliefs and practices? To 
what extent should we learn—though prob- 
ably not confessing to have done so—from 
the communist example? 

It is not easy to answer these questions, 
To begin with, they evoke emotional re- 
sponses. Some of us dig in, determined to 
defend the ideas and practices with which 
we are already familiar, modification of 
which would seem a species of surrender. 
Others, frightened by communist successes, 
tend—often unconsciously—toward uncriti- 
cal imitation of communist examples. (It is 
a fascinating fact that members of the latter 
group ordinarily think of themselves—and 
are thought of—as American conservatives, 
not progressives. ) 

Evidently, decisions ought to be made— 
“ought,” that is, if they are to work—in 
terms not of emotions but of a rational ap- 
praisal of the situation. This must include 
consideration of contemporary social reali- 
ties as well as of traditional ideas about 
higher education. 

Of contemporary realities, the East-West 
struggle is the dominant one, and we ignore 
it at our peril. Whether it is to be resolved 
by force or by accommodation the balance 
of relevant trained intelligence will be a 
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most important factor. What, at the mo- 
ment, is relevant intelligence? How can it 
be most efficiently developed? 

Sir Charles Snow, in his provocative Rede 
Lecture,’ recently addressed himself to the 
first question. In his view the Russians, fol- 
lowed by the Chinese, have grasped, better 
than the people of the Western countries, 
the nature and requirements of the con- 
temporary scientific revolution. They have 
adopted an educational strategy far better 
suited to it, This strategy, as Snow sees it, 
has two related aspects. 

First is the training in large numbers of 
scientific and technological specialists of 
three types. There are, to begin with, the 
men—and women, too, for the Russians 
have taken the very important step, as 
Snow puts it, of regarding “women as pro- 
viding half the brainpower of the human 
race’”’*—of scientific genius, the truly 
A-plus minds. Snow is inclined to believe 
that such people will come to the top any- 
way: “Provided the schools and universi- 
ties are there, it doesn’t matter all that much 
what you teach them. They will look after 
themselves.” 

But the much larger group of A-level 
professionals—“the people who are going 
to do the supporting research, the high- 
class design and development”4—are a dif- 
ferent story. They need to be identified as 
potentials, recruited in adequate numbers, 
and systematically and suitably trained. The 
Russians, Snow believes, are much more 
realistically sensible than are England and 
the United States of the importance of such 
people; and also of those of the larger final 
category, people destined for secondary 
technical jobs and major managerial re- 
sponsibilities in industry. The Soviets are 
turning out such people in large numbers 


1C. P. Snow, The Two Cultures and the 
Scientific Revolution (Cambridge University 
Press, 1959.) 

2As quoted in The Times Educational Sup- 
plement [London], February 26, 1960. 

* The Two Cultures ..., p. 35. 

*Loc. cit. 
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and with every effort to ensure their qual- 
ity. China clearly is moving in the same 
direction. 

But it is not enough to produce the ex- 
perts. So the second aspect of the com- 
munist educational strategy is to ensure 
that the politicians, administrators, indeed 
the entire community, “know enough sci- 
ence to have a sense of what the scientists 
are talking about.”5 Snow might correctly 
also have referred to the related emphasis 
on polytechnics as an element in general 
education. The experts are to be sur- 
rounded and supported by nonscientists 
and nontechnologists who have grasped and 
appreciated what is essential for national 
success in the modern industrial world. 
This writer can testify that at an interna- 
tional conference held at the Unesco Insti- 
tute at Hamburg a few years ago the Rus- 
sian participant, a high educational official 
and a distinguished mathematician, argued 
vigorously that polytechnics is an essential 
element in general education in all devel- 
oped countries today. 

The pictures of higher education in 
China and Russia that have been presented 
by Dr. Hu and Dr. Juviler certainly il- 
lustrate the strategy that Sir Charles Snow 
has described. He has no doubt that it is a 
sound strategy, the pursuit of which has in 
forty years raised the Soviets to their pres- 
ent competitive military, scientific, and in- 
dustrial position and is showing signs of 
doing the same for China even more rapidly. 
He is very gloomy about the prospect of 
Britain mending its educational ways to 
meet such competition. The United States 
he considers in somewhat better shape. We 
appreciate the importance of a massive pro- 
vision of educational opportunity, up to 
and including the level of higher education. 
Science and technology have more status 
in our educational system, which is also 
more adaptable. Yet we, like the British 
(though in less degree), Snow thinks, are 
handicapped by a humanistic intellectual tra- 


5 [bid., p. 36. 
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dition that has ignored—when it has not 
looked down upon—industry, technology, 
and to a considerable extent, natural science 
itself. Finally, continuing to paraphrase 
Snow, we in the United States have become 
too relaxed and easygoing so far as educa- 
tion is concerned. He concludes of us 
Americans: “They have got the basis of 
education extremely well. What they have 
to do is to inject some rigor into it.”® This 
last is by now, of course, a familiar pre- 
scription, and one the merit of which seems 
more and more to be admitted. 

There is one further point made by Snow 
that should be mentioned, namely that Rus- 
sia and China are in a position not only to 
produce scientists and technologists in quan- 
tity sufficient to ensure their own contin- 
uing material development, but also to turn 
out a surplus for export to underdeveloped 
countries. Since these latter countries, in- 
spired in no small measure by the example 
of Russian and Chinese achievements, have 
a dominant determination to escape from 
their poverty through industrialization, they 
will certainly provide a market for such 
exports. It is a market for which the United 
States and other Western nations need des- 
perately to compete—for reasons too obvi- 
ous even to be mentioned. Fortunately 
there is evidence of a rapidly growing and 
rapidly spreading appreciation of this fact. 
But achieving the goal through voluntary, 
decentralized action (as opposed to action 
decided on at the center of a monolithic 
state) will not be a simple matter. We 
must hope for light and leading, with re- 
spect to this problem, from the able Com- 
mittee on the University and World Affairs 
now struggling with it. Significantly 
enough, this Committee includes repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Government as 
well as of institutions of higher education 
and the great philanthropic foundations. 

Certainly public recognition of the rela- 
tion of higher education to national welfare 


6 The Times Educational Supplement [(Lon- 
don], loc. cit. 
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is rising rapidly in this country. The logic 
of events is breaking down resistance to the 
expansion of federal support for so essential 
an institution. What Professor Galbraith 
has called “the conventional wisdom” still 
denies that even an affluent society can af- 
ford to increase taxes in order to save its 
life, but there is evidence that Galbraith’s 
arguments to the contrary are making 
headway even in Washington. 

But how about the conventional wisdom 
of the American academic world? Will this 
permit the decision makers in our colleges 
and universities to size up the contemporary 
situation objectively and to modify practice 
accordingly? While universities are sup- 
posed to be institutions specializing in the 
discovery and dissemination of new truths, 
academic societies are actually inclined to 
be profoundly conservative. Happily, how- 
ever, the American academic society is 
plural in character and historically has been 
permissive of variation. Adaptation does 
not require institutional unanimity, nor 
even a majority vote. There is give in 
the system, and that may well prove a 
blessing. 

Indeed, in the long run it may prove an 
advantage vis-a-vis Russia and China. It will 
have been noted that in both Dr. Juviler’s 
and Dr. Hu’s discussions there were refer- 
ences to problems relating to centralized 
control. Neither country, it would appear, 
has really resolved the issue of what to set- 
tle at the center and what to leave to the 
periphery. It is certainly significant that 
when the lid was briefly lifted in China the 
response was frightening to the communist 
overlords. And reports from Russia suggest 
that it could happen there, too. 

Let us assume that Sir Charles Snow is 
correct in his appraisal of the superiority 
of the Russian educational strategy. There 
is, at least, no profound ideological bar to 
our making comparable adaptations if fur- 
ther thought leads us to conclude that we 
should. There is nothing peculiarly com- 
munist, or contrary to American convic- 
tions, in educational expansion, the admit- 
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ting of technological as well as scientific 
training to full status in higher education, 
or even rigorous standards of student per- 
formance. 

And just because of our ideological flexi- 
bility we have some very real long-run ad- 
vantages. If freedom of inquiry and expres- 
sion have sometimes been hampered in our 
colleges and universities because they out- 
raged the views of powerful outsiders, 
these have been local not universal in- 
stances. And if some professors have been 
fired, the views they have represented have 
not been nationally suppressed. We are 
free—or at any rate relatively free—to 
weigh the requirements of contemporary 
social realities without the necessity of 
demonstrating that they jibe with some 
revealed doctrine. And the prospect that 
orders from Washington will determine 
what American universities may or may 
not do is remote. 

Paul Hanna once told the story of an 
experience he had in Berlin shortly after 
the War ended when he was a member of 
a quadripartite team set up to decide on an 
educational system for the conquered Ger- 
mans of that city. Agreement among the 
British, French, and American members 
was not too difficult, but the Russian mem- 
bers—all or mostly Army officers—were 
characteristically difficult.” 

At tea—or, conceivably, cocktails—one 
day, Dr. Hanna asked a Russian colonel 
whether it would be a good idea if some 
one language should become the dominant 
tongue of the world. “Yes, but not Eng- 


* The difficulty is not the point of the story, 
but it should be reported that agreement was 
never reached—and that a day or two after it 
was recognized that agreement was impossible 
the Russians distributed the textbooks they had 
quietly had printed to the schools in their 
zone! 
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lish—so illogical as to grammar and spell- 
ing.” “Well,” said Hanna, “one has to admit 
the spelling difficulty. Indeed, it is widely 
recognized in English-speaking countries. 
As a matter of fact, an American president, 
Theodore Roosevelt, became so concerned 
about the problem that he undertook to do 
something about it. He encouraged a group 
of experts to develop proposals for simpli- 
fied spelling and then urged that their rec- 
ommendations be adopted. But the effort 
failed.” 

“What a weak man he must have been,” 
said the Russian, “President of the United 
States, acting on the basis of expert advice, 
and unable to get results.” 

Well, one can follow the Russian’s rea- 
soning—although the idea of Teddy Roose- 
velt as “a weak man” is a bit startling. But 
suppose the experts had been ideologically 
ham-strung. Or suppose T. R.—who was 
not, after all, a terribly modest fellow— 
had decided he had no need of experts. 
Or—to carry the speculation still further— 
suppose the reform he had fixed on had 
been applied to the whole university system 
and that he had been “strong” enough to 
make it stick? 

He might, I suppose, have been right: 
The reform might have been an improve- 
ment. But how about the next reform; and 
the next? 

If the Russians and the Chinese have hit 
on some ideas relating to higher education 
that are for the moment sound, there are 
no too serious obstacles to our learning 
from them. But we are free to exercise a 
more or less unrestricted judgment. And 
next year we can judge again, in the light 
of further evidence. We have two ad- 
vantages: We are not bound by a system- 
atic revelation; and the opinions of those 
in political power are not going to settle 
matters automatically. 
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LATIN AMERICAN AND NORTH AMERICAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION’ 


ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 


The first thing that strikes the eye of the 
observer of North American higher edu- 
cation is its great variety. Fruit of several 
European strains, nurtured in the fresh cul- 
tural soil of North America, higher educa- 
tion in this part of the western hemisphere 
presents many varieties. 

At first sight Latin American higher edu- 
cation may seem more nearly to fit a single 
pattern which has evolved from the medie- 
val tradition of Bologna, carried on through 
Salamanca, and modified substantially by 
nineteenth-century nationalism. This was 
probably true as late as 1920; but it is not 
true in 1960, Latin America has recently 
produced a variety of higher educational 
institutions, growing out of the reform 
movements of 1918 and the socioeconomic 
changes wrought by industrialization and 
technification during the past forty years. 


Historical Comparison 


The universities of North and South 
America are adaptations of a European 
model to the conditions and needs of the 
New World. 


1 This article is one of the papers produced 
by the Seminar on Higher Education in the 
Americas, held at the University of Chicago 
from December 1959 to February 1960, with 
the cooperation of the Conference Board of 
the Associated Research Councils and the 
United States Department of State. There were 
two principal papers, one by Dr. Gonzalo 
Aguirre Beltran, Rector of the University 
of Vera Cruz, describing the structure of and 
the issues confronting the universities of Latin 
America, and a longer version of this paper. 
Both papers have been published in Spanish 
in La Educacién, the journal published by the 
Organization of American States. Both papers 
grew out of presentations made by Latin 
American and North American scholars in the 
Seminar. 
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In New Spain the model was Salamanca. 
The universities of Lima, Mexico, Santo 
Domingo, and those which foliowed were 
designed to serve the needs of an aristo- 
cratic social order bound to the Spanish 
Crown, in which the Catholic Church had 
a central place. Their language of instruc- 
tion was Latin. 

In New England and New France the 
universities got a later start, in a colonial 
society which reflected the democratic and 
Protestant movements of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries in North Europe. 
The North American colonists were creat- 
ing a new culture, in which an educational 
system had to evolve with only a limited 
relation to the mother countries, where in 
any case the universities were in a weak- 
ened state, groping for new functions in 
a society waiting for its rebirth among the 
newly developing industrial and urban in- 
stitutions. In the North American universi- 
ties Latin was spoken occasionally, but 
English was the language of instruction. 

The first North American universities 
were closely associated with Protestant 
church groups and loosely modeled on the 
British universities. With the westward ex- 
pansion of the North American people, 
the universities, or colleges as they were 
generally called, grew in numbers but con- 
tinued to be small institutions aimed at 
preparing clergymen, lawyers, and doctors 
for the young and growing society. 

Then, with the coming of industrializa- 
tion and urbanization in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the modern North American univer- 
sity emerged, taking over many features 
of the German universities. German, rather 
than French, was the second language for 
the North American university scholar. 
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Thus the North American university kept 
pace with socioeconomic change during the 
nineteenth century, and by 1914, independ- 
ent of European universities, it was serv- 
ing the needs of the society fairly well. 
Through a balanced system of private and 
public-supported institutions it trained the 
members of the free professions and pro- 
vided the research scientists needed to de- 
velop a productive agriculture and industry. 

Meanwhile, during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Latin American universities went 
through a chaotic period which was related 
to the political and economic turmoil of 
the times. Whatever unity and integration 
had been achieved under the colonial re- 
gime was lost. Separate schools or faculties 
of law and medicine held their own and 
made their contributions to the new na- 
tional societies. It was a period in which 
the power of the state was slowly rising 
to bring political order, and the universities 
had to work out their relationships with the 
state so that they could receive financial 
support, but preserve their autonomy. 

The social structure of the Latin Ameri- 
can nations was still aristocratic, and the 
nineteenth-century universities served the 
aristocracy, while assisting a small group of 
able youth of working-class origin to move 
upward into the small middle class. 

The European ideas of most influence 
came from France, and the language of the 
university became French, in place of Latin. 

By 1914 the Latin American university 
system consisted of a large number of 
loosely connected professional schools or 
faculties, which trained the members of the 
free professions, and got their own leader- 
ship from Europe. Colossal Brazil did not 
even have a university, though there were 
a number of professional schools and facul- 
ties waiting there to be integrated into a 
university system. 

We can date the beginning of the modern 
university in both North and South Amer- 
ica with the close of World War I, when 
the university reform of Cérdoba (Argen- 
tina) started a remarkable chain of events 
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in Latin America, while the economic and 
political changes bound up with industrial- 
ization in the United States started the pe- 
riod of university expansion and develop- 
ment which has not yet come to a close. 

In some respects, the Latin American 
universities have followed a course since 
1918 which the North American universities 
followed from about 1880 to 1920. As far 
as this is true, it probably grows out of a 
set of economic developments in Latin 
America since 1920 which were similar to 
those of the United States after 1880—the 
development of domestic industry and the 
rise of an economic middle class of business 
managers, engineers, and employees of com- 
merce and government. This line of argu- 
ment would suggest that future educational 
developments in Latin America will be simi- 
lar to those of the United States between 
1920 and 1960. 

However, there is a different tradition in 
Latin American higher education, and there 
are deep differences between North Ameri- 
can and Latin American cultures. These are 
sufficient to preserve some major distinc- 
tions between university systems and to 
promise the development during the next 
generation of a Latin American system with 
features of its own, as well as all the variety 
that is bound to occur among twenty sov- 
ereign nations. 


Bases for Comparison 


The North American and Latin American 
forms of higher education can be compared 
in terms of relation to the state, structure, 
functions, personnel—professors and stu- 
dents, and modes of operation. 

It is not possible to compare the quality 
of higher education in the two regions. We 
do not have the necessary frame of refer- 
ence, and we do not have the necessary 
facts for a systematic comparison of qual- 
ity. However, it is possible to draw some 
critical conclusions about the quality of 
one or another system or institution of 
higher education, if one keeps the func- 
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tions in view and studies structure and 
modes of operation with the question 
how these probably succeed in carrying out 
the stated functions. 

Therefore in our comparison we will not 
draw explicit conclusions about the rela- 
tive goodness of one or another system or 
practice, but we shall lay something of a 
basis for the drawing of conclusions by 
those who wish to do so. 


Relation of Universities to the State 


A major difference between Latin Amer- 
ica and North America lies in the presence 
in North America of a large number of 
private universities which receive no gen- 
eral subsidy from the government. These 
are comparable in numbers of students with 
public-supported universities. 

In Latin America, on the other hand, 
most universities are state universities, and 
nearly all universities receive some financial 
support from the state. The small number 
of private universities (most of them con- 
trolled by the Roman Catholic Church al- 
though some are lay or nonchurch uni- 
versities) generally receive grants from 
governments; however, these are not as 
large as are the state grants for state uni- 
versities. There are some exceptions; for 
example, Catholic higher institutions do 
not receive state support in Mexico, Vene- 
zuela, or Bolivia. The private institutions 
are of relatively recent appearance. 

In both North and South America the 
universities have autonomy and guard it 
watchfully. The Latin American universities 
have a European type of autonomy, which 
consists of self-government by a group of 
professors, students, and graduates who are 
elected by their respective bodies. 

The North American universities have 
autonomy for educational matters through 
agreements, either formal or informal, con- 
cerning the rights and duties of professors 
and concerning the powers and duties of the 
governing boards of trustees. The latter 
may be appointed by a state governor or 
a mayor of a city, or they may be elected 
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by vote of the people, or they may be 
self-perpetuating bodies who elect their 
own successors. 

In both cases the autonomy of the uni- 
versity may be limited or interfered with 
by people in positions of power who wish 
to use this power against academic free- 
dom. This has happened through dictator- 
ships in Latin America, and it has hap- 
pened in North America through the 
actions of powerful individuals or groups, 
political or economic or religious. Thus, 
Sanchez distinguishes between countries 
with full autonomy, partial autonomy, and 
little or no university autonomy in Latin 
America; and there have been well-pub- 
licized cases of attacks upon university au- 
tonomy in the United States. 


Structure of the University 


The Latin American university is typi- 
cally a loose federation of schools and fac- 
ulties. The units within the university pre- 
serve more autonomy than do the units 
within the typical North American’ uni- 
versity, where the central administration 
is stronger, with greater authority and 
greater continuity. 

Recently a number of new structures 
have appeared among Latin American uni- 
versities. In place of the traditional facul- 
ties and professional schools, there now 
are some with only departments (the Uni- 
versity of the South in Argentina), or with 
divisions or councils, as in the case of the 
Technical University of Santiago, Chile. 

In the self-governing body of a Latin 
American university the proportion of stu- 
dents on the governing council varies from 
none, as in Colombia, to 50 per cent, as 
in Bolivia. Generally about one-third of 
the governing body are students. 

In North American there is almost never 
any student representation on the govern- 
ing body. The professors in the larger uni- 
versities generally elect a council which has 
similar functions to those of Latin Ameri- 
can institutions, except that the rector 
(president, chancellor) is never elected by 
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the professors in North American univer- 
sities. 


Functions of the University 


It is customary to separate the functions 
of a university into three broad categories: 
instruction, research and creation, and serv- 
ice to the society. All three functions are 
served by universities in both regions; but 
the relative effort devoted to one or an- 
other function differs between Latin Amer- 
ica and North America, as well as between 
institutions. 

In Latin America the major emphasis is 
upon teaching students and preparing them 
for professions. Although this has always 
been the principal function of Latin Amer- 
ican uMiversities, its importance has in- 
creased during the past two decades with 
the rapidly growing demand for people 
with university training. This fact gives this 
function priority, even in the face of a real 
desire by Latin American educators to de- 
velop the function of research and creation. 

In North America, on the other hand, 
emphasis on investigation and the discovery 
of new knowledge has increased, partly be- 
cause this has such a direct bearing upon 
economic production. Research scientists 
ae in crucial demand for the increase of 
production in the United States, while en- 
gineers, business managers, and production 
control experts are in crucial demand in 
Latin America. 

Both groups of universities offer oppor- 
tunity for lower-status youth to rise on the 
weial scale through a university education 
and a good job, with the North American 
miversities performing this function for 
larger proportions of students. 

It is understood in both regions that the 
miversity is the instrument of intellectual 
ad technical formation required by our 
time for increasing proportions of youth. 
Society has rained students in such large 
mmbers upon the universities because it 
neds trained minds. The difference be- 
tween Latin America and North America 
in this respect is only one of degree. 
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It is also clear that the university will 
die unless it serves the economic and politi- 
cal development of society, but the two 
regions need somewhat different kinds of 
service since they are at different stages in 
socioeconomic evolution. In Latin America 
the function of service to society is met 
by extension work with people in backward 
areas, by assistance to the government in 
its planning for economic and physical de- 
velopment of the country, and by pro- 
viding leadership for the formation of a 
public opinion favorable to socioeconomic 
development. In North America there are 
similar activities of extension service to 
adults, but these adults are not always in 
backward areas of the country. Service 
may be given to the business executives of 
a community, for example. North Ameri- 
can universities provide the “brains trust” 
for political parties, for organizations of 
business men, and to a lesser extent for 
labor unions. 


Professors 


Probably the greatest contrast between 
Latin American and North American 
higher education is in the career and the 
role of the university professor. 

The great majority of North American 
professors give full time to their university 
work, and do not earn money in any other 
way. Only in the professional schools does 
one find some part-time professors, who 
practice their profession and at the same 
time give instruction. And even in this area 
there are a number of North American 
medical schools, law schools, and schools of 
business administration which have prac- 
tically a complete roster of full-time pro- 
fessors. 

On the other hand, the full-time pro- 
fessor is rare in Latin America. Less than 
one-tenth of Latin American university 
teachers give full time to this work. Many 
members of the teaching staff give only one 
course at a time, lecturing perhaps three 
hours a week and tending to their profes- 
sional work the rest of the time. 
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A good deal has been said in Latin Amer- 
ica about the disadvantages of part-time 
professorships, and some strenuous efforts 
have been made in the past two or three 
decades to increase the number of full-time 
professors, especially in the sciences and in 
the faculties of philosophy and letters. With 
increasing emphasis on the function of re- 
search, it is natural that the universities 
should seek more full-time faculty mem- 
bers. 

Perhaps the advantages of the full-time 
over the part-time professor have been mag- 
nified. A system of part-time teaching posts 
allows Latin American universities to bring 
the leading men of law, medicine, and let- 
ters into the teaching staff, which is not al- 
ways possible in North American univer- 
sities that insist on full-time appointments, 
since some leading professional men prefer 
to maintain professional activity for at least 
a part of their time. 

Another major difference between the 
two Americas centers in the system of lo- 
cating responsibility for the organization of 
instruction in a particular field. In North 
America this is a function of a department, 
in Latin America of a chair or catedra. 

North American universities are made up 
of departments, such as history, chemistry, 
electrical engineering, and criminal law. 
There is a head or chairman of each depart- 
ment, but the chairman nearly always has 
one or more full professors in his depart- 
ment who are his peers, as well as a number 
of associate professors, assistant professors, 
and instructors, all members of the depart- 
ment, but seldom dependent upon the chair- 
man alone for their appointment or pro- 
motion. In fact, the members of the 
department often elect their chairman for 
a term of years. Instruction in the depart- 
ment is organized by the faculty members 
cooperatively, and oft-times they exchange 
the courses they teach, making their teach- 
ing a cooperative venture. 

Latin America has more of the European 
system, with the unit of instruction the 
cétedra or chair, rather than the depart- 
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ment. In a given field, such as philosophy 
or economics, there may be several chairs, 
each possessed by a man who has almost 
complete authority within his domain. He 
selects his associates, and decides when to 
promote them and when to dismiss them. 

The social status of the university pro- 
fessor is fairly high in both regions. He 
belongs in the upper-middle class, at least, 
and if he comes from an upper-class family 
he easily maintains upper-class status as a 
professor. In Latin America a part-time ap- 
pointment of a successful professional man 
as a professor is a mark of high status. 

Salaries, though not high, are adequate 
to enable full-time professors to live accord- 
ing to upper-middle class standards, in both 
North and Latin America. The salaries for 
part-time teaching in Latin America are 
often quite small, since the professor is sup- 
posed to find his major source of income in 
his professional work. 


Students 


Gabriel del Mayo, leader of the reform 
of 1918 in Cérdoba, said “La Universidad 
es una Republica de Estudiantes.” To some 
extent the reform movement was a restora- 
tion of the traditional student participation 
in the government of the university that 
came down from Bologna. Sanchez believes 
that student influence in the government 
of the university was desirable as a correc- 
tive to the bureaucratic stagnation that was 
affecting Latin American higher education. 
Students protested at the dull and dogmatic 
lectures through which they had to sit, and 
won the right to freedom of attendance at 
lectures as well as some influence on the 
appointment and reappointment of profes- 
sors. 

With only a few exceptions, students 
have representatives in the governing bodies 
of Latin American universities. Often they 
elect representatives from faculties or 
schools in a fixed ratio to the representation 
of professors—one-fourth or one-third, of 
they may even have an equal represents 
tion with the professors, as in the case of 
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the University of San Andres, in La Paz. 
In other cases their representation may be 
very small, as in Brazil and Colombia. In 
any case, the professors have some influ- 
ence over the nature of the student repre- 
sentation through their control of entrance 
to the university. 

Probably the students’ participation is 
most influential in times of crisis for the 
university, political or economic. At such 
a time the students can either force changes 
or they can successfully defend the status 
quo. 

In North American universities there is 
no student representation in the govern- 
ment of the universities, though students 
generally have their own organization with 
limited powers of self-government in non- 
academic matters. Protection against pro- 
fessorial bureaucracy is provided by the 
board of trustees, consisting of men and 
women who have an interest in the welfare 
of the university and are not members of 
the teaching body. In many cases the board 
of trustees contains some members who are 
elected by the graduates of the university. 

Numbers. In numbers of students there 
is a marked contrast between North Amer- 
ica and Latin America. The United States 
has about thirty university-level students 
for every 100 people aged eighteen to 
twenty-one, inclusive, while the Latin 
American countries vary from about ten 
students to one student per 100 in this age 
group. The European average is from five 
to ten. The United States figures are made 
larger partly by the fact that they include 
students preparing to teach in primary 
schools, while the Latin American figures 
do not. Table 1 gives a comparison of uni- 
versity enrollments as of 1955. 

Social Origins of Students. In both re- 
gions there has been a considerable “democ- 
ratization” of the student body in the 
twentieth century, with greater proportions 
(though still they are in the minority) 
coming from working-class homes. In both 
regions during the nineteenth century 
higher education was more a means of 
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TABLE 1. UNIVERSITY ENROLLMENTS IN 
LATIN AMERICA, 1955 














University Number per 
Country students 1000 inhabitants 

Argentina* 144,000 7.7 
Puerto Rico 16,000 6.7 
Uruguay 13,000 5.2 
Chile 26,000 3-9 
Cuba 23 ,000 3.9 
Panama 2,226 2.6 
Costa Rica 2,195 2.3 
Bolivia 6,583 2.0 
Peru 15,000 1.8 
Ecuador 5,000 1.4 
Venezuela 7,000 ‘.s 
Paraguay 2,110 2 
Brazil 74,000 3.2 
Dominican 

Republic 1,202 3.2 
Colombia 13,000 1.0 
Mexico 27,000 0.9 
Honduras 1,107 0.7 
Nicaragua 948 0.7 
El Salvador 1,126 0.5 
Guatemala 3,146 0.1 
Haiti 834 0.02 
USA 15.0 
Latin America 4.9 





source: UNESCO, Current School Enrollment 
Statistics. 


* This number is inflated, relative to the 
other countries, because Argentina has a very 
large number of adult university students, who 
do not seriously seek degrees. Probably the 
number should be about 100,000 for comparison. 


maintaining the social status into which one 
was born as an upper-class or upper-middle- 
class person, than of achieving higher status 
through preparing for an occupation that 
would raise one above the status of one’s 
father. But the period since 1920 has been 
one in which the middle classes have been 
recruiting members from below, and move- 
ment from working-class to middle-class 
status has been achieved largely through 
higher education by many young people. 

Some notion of the social class origins 
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of university students can be obtained from 
Table 2. The North American universities 
have relatively more students of working- 
class origin. But there is much variation 
in this matter among Latin American uni- 
versities, just as there is among those in 
the United States. 


that Latin American students are farther to 
the left in their political opinions than are 
North American students. This conclusion 
is doubtful. The youth who attends a uni- 
versity is in a period of openness to new 
ideas, and often also in a period of rebellion 
against parental domination. In Latin Amer- 


TABLE 2. SocIAL ORIGINS OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


Per cent of students from homes of a given socioeconomic status 











UNIVERSITY 
Sido Buenos Lima Univer. of USA in 
Social status of father Paulo Aires San Marcos Wisconsin general 
Upper 38 15 
40 25 
Upper Middle 36 oO 25 
Lower Middle 16 32 44 30 45 
Upper Working Class 8 25 25 
12 16 
Lower Working Class 2 5 5 





sources: Adapted by the writer from the following: 
Sado Paulo: Bertram Hutchinson, Mobilidade e Trabalho Rio de Janeiro, Centro Brasileiro de 


Pesquisas Educacionais, 1959. 


Buenos Aires: A. M. Eichelbaum de Babini, “‘Algunas Caracteristicas de los Estudiantes de la Uni- 
versidad de Buenos Aires.” Boletim del Instituto de Sociologia, Universidad de Buenos Aires, 1958. 
Lima: Comision Coordinadora de la Reforma. Censo del Alumnado, 1957. Universidade Nacional 


de San Marcos, Lima. 


USA: Robert J. Havighurst and Bernice Neugarten, Society and Education. Boston, Allyn and 


Bacon, 1958. 


Political Attitudes and Activities. North 
American observers think that Latin Amer- 
ican students are more interested in na- 
tional politics and more active than are 
North American students. The apparent 
greater student interest in national politics 
among Latin American students is prob- 
ably a reflection of more general political 
uncertainty and instability in Latin America 
than in the United States. Thus national 
politics becomes a matter of concern to 
everybody. Consequently, when the stu- 
dents form their own organizations within 
the university, they tend to group along the 
political lines that divide the adult popula- 
tion. 

Some observers also profess the belief 
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ica the phenomenon of rebellion against 
parental domination may be more marked 
than in North America, due to the greater 
degree of parental domination in the lives 
of youth of secondary school age in Latin 
America, which may lead to a sharper re- 
action at the university age. But there is 
very little evidence of any strong socialist 
or communist leadership coming out of 
Latin American universities. 

Student Behavior. The behavior of stu- 
dents outside the classroom is somewhat 
more controlled and supervised in the 
United States than in Latin America. This 
is partly due to the fact that there are 9 
few student housing projects (dormitories 
and hostels) in Latin America as compared 
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| with the United States. Still, a student 
| whose behavior was grossly immoral, even 


though not illegal, would be expelled from 
a Latin American university probably as 
quickly as from one in North America. 

Class attendance is more strictly required 
in the United States than in Latin America. 
This is partly due to the Latin American 
student demand for freedom to attend lec- 
ture courses or not to attend them, with 
the understanding that the student is respon- 
sible for the examination at the end of the 
year. Attendance is required in laboratory 
courses in Latin America. Another reason 
for smaller attendance at lectures is that 
registration in a lecture course is generally 
free, and many students register but do not 
attempt to do the work of the course. Since 
a tuition fee is generally charged in the 
United States, and a large one in private 
universities, students seldom register with- 
out a firm intention of doing the work of 
the course. 


Modes of Operation 


The major difference within the univer- 
sity curriculum between Latin America and 
the United States lies in the differential em- 
phasis on general liberal education as dis- 
tinguished from specialization. The rule in 
the United States is that most of the first 
two years of higher education should be 
devoted to general liberal educaton, before 
specialization. In Latin America the Euro- 
pean practice is generally followed of com- 
mencing specialization at the beginning of 
the university. 

In Latin America the university student 
normally enters a faculty or a professional 
school to commence immediately an inten- 
sive program of specialization. If he enters 
the faculty of philosophy, letters, and sci- 
ence, he also selects his department of spe- 
cialization and commences work in chem- 
istry, or literature, or history, taking the 
courses prescribed for students in his par- 
ticular field. 

However, some of the Latin American 
tniversities are now commencing with a 
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year or two of general liberal studies for 
some or all of their students. This program 
may be called a curso crepuscular (Bolivia), 
a course of general studies (Costa Rica), a 
preparatory course (Brazil), and the names 
reflect the two rather different views of 
the purposes of this program. 

On the one hand, there is the view that 
the student’s general liberal education should 
be a part of his secondary education, but 
that the secondary school has not done its 
work well, and the university must help 
him make up the deficiency. Consequently, 
the first year of the university may be re- 
garded as a period of remedial work to 
make up deficiencies. 

On the other hand, some Latin American 
universities have a view closer to that in 
North America, which regards general lib- 
eral education as a function of the univer- 
sity. Thus, in Mexico the course for the 
bachelor’s degree is a two- or three-year 
course which is regarded as preparatory to 
specialization in a professional school. Are- 
quipa in Peru has a general two-year pro- 
gram through which most students pass be- 
fore they enter a field of specialization. The 
faculty of letters and sciences at the Uni- 
versity of San Marcos in Lima has a two- 
year program for students who later enter 
a professional school, as well as for its own 
students who later specialize in one of the 
departments of the faculty. 

Common Use of Facilities. Somewhat 
related to this trend toward a general lib- 
eral program prior to specialization is the 
movement for common use of certain uni- 
versity facilities by the various schools and 
faculties. This has grown out of (1) the 
inefficiency of having a number of parallel 
elementary courses in certain tool subjects, 
such as foreign languages, mathematics, 
chemistry, and physics, given for small 
numbers of students by different professors 
in the several schools and faculties; and (2) 
the need to share certain costly physical 
facilities, such as laboratories and libraries. 
Thus, Quito has an Instituto de Idiomas 
which gives basic instruction in foreign lan- 
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guages for students of all faculties. The new 
plan of the University of Concepcién in 
Chile calls for four university-wide insti- 
tutes in mathematics, physics, chemistry, and 
biology, which give basic courses in these 
fields to students of all faculties. In some 
places there is a single chemistry laboratory 
with a professor in charge who maintains 
general supervision while instructors from 
various faculties bring their students to 
work in the laboratory. 


Conclusion 


In comparing two university systems 
which developed in different cultures and 
without communication for three hundred 
years, it is not surprising that they show 
many differences. Yet the observer is struck 
as much by their similarities as by their 
differences. 

Their goals and their functions are very 
similar. They work unceasingly for au- 
tonomy, to be free from domination by the 
forces of political and economic power. 
They strive for physical facilities which are 
well located and can be used efficiently. 





They seek to attract the ablest minds to 
their service as professors and they seek 
out the ablest minds as students. 

The means they use to achieve their goals 
are conditioned by their traditions, by the 
social structures in which they work, and 
by their economic circumstances. At pres- 
ent there are some major differences in the 
forms of university education between the 
United States and Latin America. These 
differences center around the role of the 
professor; general liberal education versus 
specialization; the integration of university 
facilities and resources; the significance of 
private-supported higher education; and the 
function of the university in the economic 
development of the society. 

On the whole, it appears that the differ- 
ences between the two systems are getting 
smaller although each system has a great 
deal of variation within itself. The causes 
for the decrease of differences probably lie 
in the increasing degree of communication 
and of shared economic and social and po- 
litical action between the two parts of the 
continent. 
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EDUCATION IN THE MONGOLIAN 
PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC’ 


JOHN R. KRUEGER 


The remote land of Outer Mongolia (now 
called the Mongolian People’s Republic) 
covers an area of some 600,000 square miles 
(the size of California, Nevada, Utah, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico combined). Its 
population, however, is only equal to that 
of Washington, D. C. (something under a 
million people), and consists largely of 
nomadic herdsmen. Thus the story of their 
developing a school system under these 
unusual conditions presents an interesting 
chapter in the history of education. 

Before the establishment of the present 
communist government of Mongolia, sys- 
tematic education of an academic or practi- 
cal nature was virtually nonexistent. Apart 
from the schools for training children to be 
monks in Lamaist monasteries, teaching such 
subjects as Buddhist philosophy, astrology 
and divination, Tibetan medicine and lan- 
guage (the Mongolian language was seldom 
studied), there was only one secular school. 
This had been founded in 1913 at the insti- 
gation of Ivan J. Korostovetz, then Russian 
Minister to Urga (now called Ulan Bator). 
Led for a number of years by the young 
Buriat scholar, Tsyben Zhamtsarano, it in- 
structed a small class of some fifty boys in 
academic subjects. In striking contrast to 
this situation of 1913 and the following 
years is the fact that at the present time 
Mongolia has a complete school system 
with educational facilities ranging from ele- 
mentary to technical and vocational schools, 
and even a university. 


1 The present article is a revised version of a 
paper prepared for inclusion in the Human Re- 

ions Area Files privately circulated handbook, 
Mongolian People’s Republic (Outer Mon- 
golia) (Vol. I, pp. 286-307), in which the writer 
was assisted by Professor N. Poppe and Mr. 
M. Kilcoyne. New Haven, 1956, 3 vols. 
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The creation of a school system, which 
makes knowledge available where none was 
accessible before, can only redound to the 
credit of the regime. While these facts of 
material achievement cannot be circum- 
vented, it must be remembered that with 
the system also goes indoctrination into the 
conformistic materiality of communist phi- 
losophy. 


Literacy 


A campaign to make every Mongol liter- 
ate began shortly after the revolution of 
1921-22 when informal groups were estab- 
lished throughout the land to instruct peo- 
ple in the elements of reading and writing. 
Special short-term courses were set up in 
the aimaks (counties); 300 selected youths 
were sent into the countryside to teach 
basic classes in literacy; teachers in the 
capital, Ulan Bator, were given extra pay 
to teach mass adult education classes. Ex- 
tensive use was made of every propaganda- 
disseminating facility: libraries, motion pic- 
tures, newspapers, and public lectures. 
Special attention was devoted to army re- 
cruits, and soldiers were also used as in- 
structors in the temporary schools set up 
at hay stations or any place where large 
groups of people were temporarily gath- 
ered together. 

In spite of these measures, results always 
fell behind expectations. Finally, a decree 
in 1947 made literacy compulsory for all 
citizens, and by 1954, according to official 
statements, this had been achieved. 

This rise in literacy was doubtless aided 
in part by the adoption of an alphabet 
based on the Cyrillic one employed for 
Russian. This superseded the traditional 
Mongolian script in use since the thirteenth 
century, which read from top to bottom. 
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Taken by itself, neither script has any in- 
herent advantages, but Soviet writers claim 
that the adoption of the Russian-based al- 
phabet aided the progress of literacy and 
culture for two reasons: First, the conven- 
tions of writing in the old script, like those 
of many writing systems, required the use 
of an archaic form of the Mongolian lan- 
guage, with many superfluous letters (much 
like English spelling!) and obsolete gram- 
matical features. Second, the introduction 
of a Russian alphabet was part of a union- 
wide scheme for similar Russification of 
existing native scripts, and would facilitate 
the general absorption of a Russian-based 
culture and the learning of the Russian 
language. 

Thus, although literacy rates began to 
climb after the introduction of the new 
simple alphabet in 1941 (owing to the war 
it did not become universal until 1946), 
this was probably more due to the intensity 
of the program combating illiteracy than 
to any superiority of the Russian alphabet. 


Organization of the School System 


During the autonomous era (1911-1919), 
Mongolia could boast of but one school 
not connected with the Lamaist hierarchy. 
At the present time, there is a complete 
school system, including elementary schools 
of several types, vocational schools, some 
higher educational establishments, and some 
schools for special purposes. Until 1940, 
many schools were held in yurts (the 
round, portable felt tent used by the steppe 
nomads), but there are now nearly 500 
schools and school buildings, mostly erected 
since 1947. In 1952, there were about 80,000 
students of all kinds, which, for a popula- 
tion of about one million, means that 8 
per cent of the inhabitants were attending 
school. By extrapolation from earlier data, 
it can be estimated that about two-thirds 
of school-age children are attending school. 
In 1950, there were over 3,000 teachers in 
the school system of the MPR. In 1950, the 
amount allotted to education in the budget 
of the MPR was 42% million tugriks (one 
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tugrik equals one ruble), which probably 
amounted to about 10 per cent of the na- 
tional budget. 

The constitution of 1924 provided for all 
Mongolian schools to be free from tuition, 
whether elementary schools or universities, 
In addition, considerable financial assistance 
is given students by providing free room 
and board in dormitories for those who do 
not live at home. Almost all college students 
are receiving stipends. Education is not yet 
compulsory, although this has been in plan- 
ning for some time. No one is refused the 
right to study. Instruction in Mongolian 
schools is conducted in Mongolian, except 
for classes in Russian or Russian literature, 
which are taught in that language. 

The Mongolian school system is more or 
less patterned on the Russian. There are 
kindergartens for children aged five to 
seven, who at seven or eight may enter an 
elementary school for four years. Upon 
completion of this, the student at eleven 
or twelve enters “middle school” which has 
a six-year curriculum with a bifurcating 
examination after the third year, when the 
student is about fourteen. This essentially 
determines the course of his future life. 
The students may leave the (incomplete) 
middle school and go to work as unskilled 
hands on farms, in the herds, or in factories 
and offices. 

Those who pass the qualifying examina- 
tion may complete the middle school in 
three more years, which roughly corre- 
sponds to our high school graduation and 
enables them to enter higher educational 
institutions, including teacher’s colleges and 
the university. Those who do not desire 
this “college preparatory” course may go 
to a technicum, which is a trade or voca- 
tional high school, for training as a medical 
assistant, bookkeeper, veterinarian’s assist- 
ant, accountant, mechanic, artist, and so on. 
Those from the technicums may also go on 
to the university, but most go directly into 
employment. 

Graduates of elementary schools in re- 
mote areas may come to an aimak center 
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for the “incomplete middle school,” and 
then go to a larger town for the “full mid- 
dle school.” When the elementary and in- 
complete middle schools are together, as is 
often the case, they form what is called the 
seven-year school, and when all three are 
together, they comprise a ten-year school. 

The elementary schools (the only ones 
which are coeducational) numbered 377 in 
1952, and teach only reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. The reading material is care- 
fully prepared in its ideological content, 
teaching the students to love the brotherly 
Soviet Union and to hate the capitalist 
world. The schools lay stress on good be- 
havior and the general elements of culture. 
There is at least one elementary school in 
every somon (a small administrative divi- 
sion). 

The seven-year schools, of which there 
were 32 in 1952, teach Mongolian and Rus- 
sian language and literature, history and 
geography of Mongolia and the world, 
elementary algebra, geometry, physics and 
chemistry, zoology and botany, as well as 
music, crafts, and sports. Graduates of these 
schools may also go on to vocational 
schools, 

The ten-year schools number 24 and 
offer all of the above subjects, and in the 
upper grades, more advanced work in these 
topics, including economic geography, po- 
litical science, and in mathematics, trig- 
onometry, differential calculus, integrals, 
and infinite series. Graduates of these 
schools may enter the university and other 
higher schools. 

Vocational schools numbered 16 in 1952, 
and had nearly 5,000 students in 1954. 
They train persons for subprofessional em- 
ployment in such subjects as nursing, ac- 
counting, communications (telephone and 
telegraph), veterinary science and animal 
husbandry, agriculture, fine arts, drama, 
and circus-performing, which require spe- 
cial training not offered in the middle 
schools. Teacher training for elementary 
schools also comes under this category. 

As early as 1926, a People’s University 
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was functioning in Ulan Bator, with courses 
taught by Zhamtsarano, the leading figure 
of the Mongolian intelligentsiya, and Er- 
deni Batu-Khan, the Minister of Education. 
There were about 75 students, who lived 
in 10 yurts and attended classes in a West- 
ern-style building. However, only legal 
and political courses were really on a col- 
lege level, and they were given to govern- 
ment workers at night. 

The Council of Ministers had called for 
the setting up of a state university, but it 
was not until 1940 or so that the middle 
schools were graduating students in suffi- 
cient numbers to warrant the formation of 
a university. At first there was difficulty in 
finding qualified students, but this was 
overcome and the university opened in 
1942, helped by the USSR in organization 
and equipment. 

Thus, higher education in the MPR con- 
sists primarily of the state or national uni- 
versity in Ulan Bator, which is named after 
Choibalsan, the Stalin of Mongolia, When 
the university opened in 1942 with 150 
students, it had only the faculties of medi- 
cine, veterinary science (including stock- 
breeding), and education, which included 
arts and letters and the natural sciences. 
Now there are six faculties: zootechnology, 
veterinary science, medicine, physical and 
mathematical sciences, philology, and so- 
cial sciences, with a total of 38 departments. 
At one time, half the faculty was composed 
of Russian teachers. The first medical 
doctors—with five years of training—grad- 
uated in 1947 (the first graduating class of 
1946 included 18 teachers and 16 veterinar- 
ians), and by 1951 some 400 persons had 
graduated in various subjects. In 1954, the 
university had 1,500 students, 

The normal school courses given at the 
People’s University foreshadowed the open- 
ing in 1951 of the Pedagogical Institute in 
Ulan Bator, by giving college-level courses 
in teacher training. The old courses were 
short, and on a rather low level, graduating 
only about 10 students a year. The new 
teachers’ institutes are usually organized 
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into a department of language and litera- 
ture, a department of history, and a depart- 
ment of natural sciences and mathematics. 
There is also an evening teachers’ institute 
in Ulan Bator. 

There are several evening educational 
establishments of a political nature, offering 
courses in political ideology to government 
employees or Party members, enabling 
them to acquire a more sophisticated knowl- 
edge of communist ideology and its prin- 
ciples. 

In earlier years, quite a few students 
were sent abroad to such countries as Ger- 
many and France, as well as the Soviet 
Union. In 1929, there were 216 Mongols 
abroad: 32 in Germany, 4 in France, and 
the balance in Russia (31 at Leningrad, 117 
at Moscow, 30 at Irkutsk, and two others). 
Although a few (mostly those in Germany ) 
were studying subjects which could later 
be related to the nation’s economy (textile 
industry, tanning, automotive industry, 
agriculture, etc.), most of the students were 
not very advanced in their studies. They 
were soon recalled (for political reasons), 
however, and at the present time, students 
are sent only to the Soviet Union. In 1951, 
1,000 persons had received special training 
there in technology, engineering, and so 
on. Many occupations for which persons 
were once trained in the USSR can now be 
filled by persons trained entirely in Mon- 
golia. Such are the professions of nurses, 
veterinarians, teachers, accountants, and the 
like. 


Teacher Training in Mongolia 


When the Mongolian school system was 
first established in the 1920's, students who 
had finished a few years of schooling had 
to become teachers in the lower classes. A 
serious consequence was that the better 
students, forced to teach the younger ones, 
could not go into the economic or political 
sectors of the nation’s government; this was 
also a barrier to the development of educa- 
tional facilities. Of the 170 teachers in 1928, 
less than half had had any formal training 
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in education, to say nothing of the ideologi- 
cal training necessary to indoctrinate stu- 
dents in communist philosophy. Education 
divorced of political content was a serious 
matter both to the Party and to the gov- 
ernment. 

This situation continued more or less 
unabated until 1941, when the Ulan Bator 
Pedagogical Institute (apparently a de- 
scendant or expansion of the old normal 
school of the People’s University) was 
opened. Since 1942, it has graduated 300 
persons annually into the school system, 
In-service training improved the teaching 
ability of those already teaching, both in 
the cities and in the aimaks. Ali elementary 
and incomplete middle school teachers are 
Mongols, but some of the technicum teach- 
ers are Russians. 

The Government and the Schools 

Education is entirely in the hands of the 
government. For two years, education was 
under the Ministry of Internal Affairs, but 
in 1924 it was transferred to a Ministry of 
Education, which receives funds from the 
state budget to operate the school system. 
Prior to 1933 there were some elementary 
schools operated by communities and not 
supported by the government, but now the 
government has complete control over all 
teaching, accrediting, and curriculum pro- 
gramming. It also determines the types of 
schools to be established and the numbers 
of students allowed to enter the different 
disciplines. All schools are working on the 
basis of official programs, and there is no 
freedom of teaching. 

The essentially nomadic life of the arat 
herdsman, which requires the children to 
tend herd and do chores, is obviously not 
conducive to schooling. As a result, about 
one-third of the school-age children do not 
attend school, and many of the older chil- 
dren are taken out to tend herd even be- 
fore they reach high school. 


Evaluation of the School System 


Since 1952, the school system has been 
functioning more or less as planned, and 
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commentators seem to feel that the situa- 
tion is under control. The system has been 
established, its parts perform as expected, 
and trained personnel are being graduated, 
although not in sufficient numbers to satisfy 
the needs of the economy. There are still 
too few specialists with college education, 
and technicum graduates are badly needed 
in many places. Vast confidence is ex- 
pressed that the future holds even greater 
successes in the field of education. An ex- 
amination of annual budget allotments to 
education shows that most of the success 
has been achieved by a great upsurge in the 
last twelve to fifteen years, after a long 
riod of uncertainty. 

Although the educational program has 
given the nation a large number of useful 
specialists, trained persons emerged slowly 
from the schools. In 1941 the first graduates 
of the ten-year schools appeared on the 
scene, just in time to enter the newly 
formed university, from which they could 
graduate in 1946 as teachers or livestock 
experts. By 1952, the technicums were 
graduating over 600 persons annually. 

Many borrowings from the Soviet sys- 
tem of education can be observed in the 
Mongolian school system, apart from the 
fact that most of the textbooks are trans- 
lations from Russian books (except for the 
books used in elementary schools). The 
learning of Russian is stressed, but there 
does not seem to be any large-scale pro- 
gram to teach Russian to the masses. 

As education is firmly in the hands of 
the government, and conducted according 
to official plans and programs, it can be 
sen that there is little freedom of teaching. 
The school is a powerful propaganda 
weapon to be used on young minds. The 
socialist content of courses teaches students 
to love their country and its achievements, 
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which were acquired with the brotherly 
aid of the Soviet Union. When the Party 
and government first began to educate the 
country its way, the church was the major 
source of opposition, and showed surpris- 
ing ability to hold its own in the struggle. 
Even in 1930 there were complaints that 
there were more children in monastery 
schools than in the government-operated 
schools. A large-scale propaganda program 
designed to transfer public allegiance from 
religious schools to public schools failed. 
Finally, in 1937, children began to be re- 
moved from the monastery schools for 
rehabilitation. 

One very bad feature of the Mongolian 
educational system is the critical middle 
school examination which the student must 
take to decide whether he goes into the 
higher or lower bracket. It tends to commit 
the student to his life’s work at too young 
an age. 
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NEW DIRECTIONS IN CAMBODIAN 
EDUCATION 


JEANETTE H. EILENBERG 


Cambodian education looks simultaneously 
in two directions: backward to a uniquely 
integrated Buddhist culture, and forward 
to modern secular, democratic forces which 
are rapidly transforming the ancient ways 
of Cambodian life. The central problem 
of Cambodian education, therefore, is the 
search for ways and means of achieving 
progress without forfeiting the values of 
the older civilization. 

The present Kingdom of Cambodia came 
into being in 1954 when it gained inde- 
pendence from French control. Its origins 
go back to Chinese Funan and to the Royal 
Khmer Empire believed to have been 
founded in about the first century. Cul- 
turally it fell under Chinese and Indian 
influences, and reached the height of its 
civilization in the twelfth century with the 
construction of the city of Angkor. This is 
attested by the famous ruins of this site 
which reveal a former golden period of 
regal supremacy and at the same time bear 
testimony to a sharp cultural decline 
brought about by wars with neighboring 
states and revolts of the masses against the 
forced labor and heavy taxation required 
to bring Angkor into existence. 

But the fourteenth century which wit- 
nessed this deterioration in political power 
also brought with it a great spiritual re- 
vival... The introduction of Hinayanan 
Buddhism from Burma transformed an 
active warlike nation dedicated to the vast 
construction of Angkor into a peace-loving 
people consecrated to self-renunciation and 
brotherly love. Over the centuries Bud- 


1 Martin F. Herz, A Short History of Cam- 
bodia (New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1958) 
pp- 15 ff; also D. G. E. Hall, A History of 

outh-East Asia (New York, St Martin’s Press, 
1955), pp. 115 ff. 
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dhistic thought has dominated the Cam- 
bodian pattern of life and has served as a 
primary force in its national integration, 

Cambodia practically disappeared from 
the annals of history in the long period dat- 
ing from the fall of Angkor until the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century. There 
are, however, records of over a hundred 
years of unsuccessful attempts on the part 
of France to control Southeast Asia and of 
its final victory in 1863 at which time Indo- 
China (Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam) be- 
came a French protectorate. France’s at- 
tempts to impose a Western ideology on 
the masses met with ever-growing opposi- 
tion and gave rise to a strong wave of 
nationalism. It was this nationalism that 
served to unite even more firmly a Cam- 
bodia already integrated by its Buddhistic 
faith. It ultimately freed itself in 1954 from 
French domination after a bitter civil war. 

As one of the new underdeveloped na- 
tions, Cambodia is faced with the problem 
common to all the new states of southeast 
Asia. Its present educational system, of 
course, has its roots in its historical develop- 
ment, but its future will of necessity be 
motivated by its economic, social, and po- 
litical needs. Before a discussion of these 
problems can be undertaken, however, it is 
necessary to describe the existing system. 
At present, three types of schools—pagoda, 
public, and private—are provided, all under 
the supervision of the Cambodian Ministry 
of Education. Historically, the oldest are 
the traditional pagoda schools, Buddhist 
parochial schools taught by Buddhist monks 
(bonzes). Here, for centuries, boys have 
been taught to master and practice Bud- 
dhist doctrine. Under the prodding of the 
French before independence, the curricula 
in more than half of these schools were 
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modified to include secular subjects, and 
some have recently opened their doors to 
girls. These schools are known as “modi- 
fied pagoda schools.” In addition, the 
French Government in 1918 introduced a 
policy aimed at establishing a permanent 
educational system with state-controlled 
public schools.? This secularization of the 
educational system also included the estab- 
lishment of a secondary school for teacher 
training, the Ecole Normale in Phnom 
Penh, which after a curricular revision 
modeled on American standards in 1957 
was renamed the Institut National de Péda- 
gogique. Besides pagoda and public schools, 
there are about two hundred private schools 
in Cambodia. Of these, the Lycée Descartes 
stands in a favored position. It enjoys 
extraterritorial rights granted by Cambodia 
to France in exchange for the Cambodian 
Cultural Institute created by the French 
Government in Paris. The majority of the 
private schools, however, are Chinese, the 
result of Cambodian policy of discrimina- 
tion against noncitizens who, under present 
circumstances, are largely Chinese and 
Vietnamese. 

The primary school in all these types of 


institutions consists of six years and is di- 
vided into two parts, the first three years 
being known as the cycle primaire. At this 
point, an examination for the certificat 
d'études primaire élémentaire must be taken 
before the student is allowed to complete 
the second three years and obtain the certi- 
ficat d’études primaire complémentaire. The 
following table includes the number of 
pagoda, modified pagoda, public, and pri- 
vate schools and the primary enrollment 
for the years 1954 to 1958.8 

The figures in Table 1 reveal an en- 
couraging picture of expanding enrollments 
in an increasing number of primary schools. 
But when one considers that 50 per cent 
of the Cambodians are illiterate, and that 
only three per cent of the students en- 
rolled in the primary schools achieve the 
certificat d’études complémentaire after six 
years of schooling, the outlook is not as 
favorable as one might expect. In 1957, for 
instance, only 12,052 of the 468,496 stu- 
dents enrolled passed the sixth-year exam- 
ination, and only 3,862 successfully com- 
pleted the first three years. 

The same situation is reflected in sec- 
ondary education as shown in Table 2. 








TABLE 1. Primary EDUCATION 
Modified 
Pagoda Pagoda Public Private Total 

Number of 

schools: 

1954-55 1,414 1,616 1,067 209 4,306 

1955-56 1,455 1,807 1,317 202 4,781 

1956-57 1,465 2,261 1,525 169 5,420 

1957-58 1,472 2,329 1,660 198 5,659 
Enrollment: 

1954-55 72,967 208,879 18,748 306,592 

1955-56 82,493 255,343 19,873 359,709 

1956-57 85,895 308,431 19,815 412,141 

1957-58 90,987 357,012 20,497 468,496 





*David J. Steinberg, Cambodia, Its People, 
Its Society, Its Culture (New Haven, HRAF 
Press, 1959), p- 251. 
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8 Statistics were obtained from U. S. Overseas 
Mission—Cambodia Education Division, staff 
study, Dr. George. Spencer, chief. 1958. 
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TABLE 2. SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Public Private Total 
Boys Girls Total 
Number of 
schools: 
1953-54 8 8 16 
1954-55 9 8 17 
1955-56 12 8 20 
1956-57 14 10 o4 
1957-58 18 10 28 
Enrollment: 
1953-54 2,755 438 3,193 2,516 5,753 
1954-55 3,771 338 4,109 2,706 6,815 
1955-56 5,344 624 5,968 2,856 8,824 
1956-57 7,402 1,106 8,508 2,862 10,870 


1957-58 10,219 1,742 11,961 2,458 14,419 





Although a growth in the number of 
schools and an increasing student enroll- 
ment for the years 1954 through 1958 is 
evident, only 10 per cent of the total stu- 
dents enrolled in secondary schools com- 
pleted the tenth year, and less than one 
per cent attended for seven years (thir- 
teenth grade). In 1957, in all Cambodia, 
only 419 boys and 22 girls of 1,413 students 
who reached the tenth-year level of educa- 
tion received diplomas; only 45 boys and 
17 girls of the total students who had 
completed twelve years of schooling re- 
ceived baccalauréat I and only 23 boys 
and 5 girls of the 86 Cambodians who at- 
tended school for the complete thirteen 
years received baccalauréat II. 

Cambodians, desirous of education be- 
yond the secondary level, must, in practice, 
enroll in foreign institutes of learning, 
usually in the Indochinese University at 
Hanoi, in Saigon, or in France. In Cam- 
bodia proper, the National Judicial and 
Economic Institute, established in 1948, is 
the only “college” offering a seven-year 
course leading to a doctoral degree. In 
1957, five Cambodians graduated as doctors 
of law. 

Low enrollment in secondary schools and 
lack of facilities for higher education 
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should not lead to the conclusion that the 
Cambodian Government is remiss in its 
obligation to provide educational oppor. 
tunities for its citizens. A surprisingly large 
amount, 25 per cent, of the Cambodian 
national budget is devoted to the general 
purposes of education.* This statistic, how- 
ever impressive in itself, fails to reveal the 
story in depth of Cambodia’s efforts, edu- 
cationally, to lift itself by its bootstraps and 
to emerge as a modern, progressive nation. 
To understand fully the Cambodian educa- 
tional program, it must be seen in the 
broader context of (a) the previously men- 
tioned persistence of its Buddhist culture 
and its resilience to change, (b) the econ- 
omy of a fertile, underdeveloped, and un- 
derpopulated land, (c) the role of the King 
in Cambodia’s constitutional monarchy, 
(d) the changing social structure, and (e) 
the current world power situation and its 
effects on the new Cambodian nationalism, 

Education in Cambodia was, and still 
remains, although less and less so, an ad- 
junct of religion. The knowledge the 
bonzes have in their possession to impart, 
aside from Buddhist religious precepts, is 
necessarily fragmentary. In the remote vil- 
lages, education remains limited to poorly 
equipped straw buildings (paillotes) with- 
out blackboards, textbooks, or electricity, 
with classes conducted by poorly trained 
personnel. The main problem of the pagoda 
school system will remain in the fact that 
the pagoda schools of the countryside do 
not offer more than a limited three years 
of schooling. Even the three-year training, 
when not re-enforced by practice and use, 
may be lost in the course of years. 

The economy of Cambodia is predomi- 
nantly agricultural. The rural people com- 
pose approximately 85 per cent of the 
population.® By occupation, they are mainly 
cultivators, largely of rice. Lacking tools 
and improved techniques, the cultivating 


* Op. cit., Steinberg, p. 296, table 6. 

5 Warren S. Thompson, Population and Prog- 
ress in the Far East (University of Chicago 
Press, 1959), P. 330. 
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depends on the hands of the farmers and 
their families who generally produce enough 
for their own use and a surplus, mortgaged 
to usurious money-lenders, which supplies 
meager funds on which the family exists 
until the next harvest. Lack of medical 
services, ignorance of elementary standards 
of hygiene, poor housing, and isolation 
from larger communities—a result of poor 
roads—all contribute to the apathy and 
docility which characterize the Cambodian 
villager. When health work becomes more 
effective, when knowledge of improved 
techniques of farming is spread through 
increased education, and when light-goods 
industries based on the use of native ma- 
terials such as rubber, lumber, hides, etc., 
are developed, with opportunities for em- 
ployment, the country will be able to 
provide for a considerable increase in popu- 
lation at a rising level of living. The estab- 
lishment, with American funds, of a rural 
teacher training school at Kantuot shows 
the greatest promise. The project aims at 
producing dedicated and thoroughly trained 
rural teachers who, working at the grass- 
root level, will have the greatest effect 
educationally. 

There is no question that many grave 
problems remain unresolved. The key to 
the entire situation undoubtedly lies in the 
attainment of political stability under the 
aegis of Prince Sihanouk, head of his own 
monolithic party, Sangkum. For the pros- 
pects of a sound, viable, progressive educa- 
tional system, however, subtler influences 
are at work and must be taken into ac- 
count. The close observer of the Cambodian 
scene will recognize that a new intellectual 
class, an elite, is being produced in Cam- 
bodia today which will for the first time in 
its history create diversity and may ulti- 
mately dissolve the nation’s unique and 
distinctive integration of people, land, re- 
ligion, and king. This elite is composed 
first, of the lesser nobility with capital to 
invest; second, of a group who, either 
through higher education acquired abroad 
or foreign travel, have been exposed to 
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Western ideas; and last, of the very people 
who are themselves the beneficiaries of 
Cambodia’s attempt to create a more pro- 
gressive educational system. 

While it is true that the government cen- 
tered at Phnom Penh, the capital city, 
reaches down to the rural villages through 
an interlocked structure of kbet (province), 
srok (a district ofwfive to seven khums), 
khum (a community of twelve to fifteen 
villages), and at bottom the phum (the 
village), the aspirations of the rural groups 
and the urban groups are not identical. 
The villagers tend to be conservative and 
religious in their outlook whereas members 
of the elite, centered in the cities, are al- 
ready propelling the country along un- 
charted ways. There is a tremendous de- 
sire on the part of the lesser nobility, the 
persons of wealth, and the newly trained 
governmental administrative officials to 
leap from the oxcart stage to one of ad- 
vanced technology approaching Western 
standards, There have even been expres- 
sions of antagonism to the pagoda itself. 
It is felt, for example, that the donations 
made by the villagers toward the adorn- 
ment and frequent fresh painting of the 
pagoda in gaudy colors represent an eco- 
nomic waste of funds that should be in- 
vested to achieve necessary agricultural 
productivity. 

Agricultural productivity should, indeed, 
be increased, and, as already pointed out, 
Cambodia is fortunate both in being under- 
populated and in its plentiful supply of 
arable soil. However, in requesting more 
and more efforts in increasing production, 
a great human and spiritual expense is in- 
volved. Traditionally, the attitude of the 
government toward the “little people” has 
been based on a laissez-faire policy, to let 
them remain happy in their rural state. It 
is true that there is no starvation in Cam- 
bodia. Fish is plentiful, vegetable and fruit 
supplies are adequate, subsistence rice- 
planting provides a sufficient if unchanging 
diet, and the climate does not demand more 
elaborate dwellings than the bamboo, or 
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the palm-frond paillote, while clothing need 
be no more than the sampot. Buddhism 
consoles the villager for his lot or, at least, 
stated negatively, does not provide an in- 
centive for greater physical exertion and 
money accumulation. At the same time, the 
lack of medical services and of knowledge 
of sanitary practices, the geographic isola- 
tion because of poor roads, and, finally, the 
lack of educational opportunity have pro- 
duced a lethargic rural villager who is only 
dimly aware, if at all, of the outside de- 
mands made on Cambodia to achieve 
strength as a nation and at the same time to 
withstand both communist and Western 
pressures. Thus there is a conflict between 
the desire for rapid growth on the one 
hand and the lack of effective means to 
bring about the changes without destroying 
the humanistic glow which Buddhism has 
always given to Cambodian life. The elite, 
then, in advocating speed-up in production 
may be destroying more than they are 
creating. 

It is also true that the elite themselves 
are being destroyed as a result of the 
strange apprehension of Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk that the young intellectuals, for- 
eign educated, represent a threat to his 
regime. It is a fact that young intellectuals, 
educated in France (more will appear in 
Cambodia fresh from education in the 
United States of America as a result of 
International Cooperation Administration 
programs), were rejected and deprived of 
the opportunity to participate in the future 
plans of the country. The liberalizing in- 
fluence of the young intellectual elite was 
ruthlessly destroyed, and when a number 
formed an opposition political group, they 
were forced underground and were sub- 
ject to severe punishment if discovered in 
political agitation. In short, not until the 
nation is thoroughly democratized will any 
real benefit result from the new educational 
programs and the effort to improve basic 
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health and sanitation. Bluntly expressed, 
no one is contributing his best effort—the 
rural villagers, because in their lethargy, ill 
health, and limited education, they cannot, 
the elite, because they are either exposed 
to danger or they are making demands on 
the villagers which in their situations they 
cannot satisfy; the Prince’s government, as 
long as it remains suspicious of opposition 
or the mere appearance of it. The country 
remains in a turmoil as a result. 

Persons tlose to the prospective teachers 
now passing through training at the newly 
organized Institut de Pédagogique and the 
American-established rural education school 
at Kantuot will attest to another form of 
elite production which may in time com- 
pose another element of disunity in the 
country. It is by no means certain, for 
example, that the newly graduated teachers 
will accept appointments in the rural areas, 
They have shown greater interest in teach- | 
ing appointments in Phnom Penh itself or 
in the several other provincial capitals. The 
villages may thus remain in the grip of 
poorly trained teaching personnel or of 
discontented and grumbling teachers. Fur. 
thermore, in creating an educated class at 
a rate which the economy cannot absorb, 
the risk is great that Cambodia, like India, 
will create an educated class all of whom 
will want to be like English “sahibs,” dis- 
dainful of manual work and anxious only 
for white-collar positions as government 
functionaries. : 

All underdeveloped countries pass 
through a similar phase, a “time of trov- 
bles.” It is Cambodia’s sad fate that its 
decisions must be made under the dark 
shadow of Red China in the north. At any 
time, Cambodia’s effort to hold on to it 
distinctive culture while growing to mod- 
ern nationhood would entail painful exer- 
tion. In the modern world power structure, 
the task is awesome, fraught with the great- 
est difficulties. 
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